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H. C. McGinnis 


T IS said an ill wind sometimes 

blows much good. Perhaps we 

are about to witness a phenome- 
non of this kind—that is, if its ar- 
rival finds us prepared to advance 
opportunity. A trend towards a real 
appreciation of life’s spiritual values 
seems discernible. Although this new 
cloud in the sky appears no bigger 
than a man’s hand, it acts as if it 
intends to grow. Its appearance in 
the secular press is most heartening 
to those who have long prayed and 
worked that God’s world might be 
conducted by God’s rules. Recently 
a top-ranking national secular maga- 
zine, one which could not have been 
charged previously with having any 
strong leaning toward expressing 
the spiritual conception of society, 
came out with a vigorous and con- 
vincing editorial in which was stated 
the necessity of a return to God and 
the practice of Christianity’s pre- 
cepts. Nor is it alone in this. Sev- 
eral other secular magazines, those 
first-class ones known to the trade as 
“slicks,” have been publishing ar- 
ticles recently which frankly speak 
of God and of concerns of the soul. 
As any professional writer knows, 
this is a complete about-face for the 
vast majority of secular magazines. 
For in such, religious discussions 
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have been generally strictly taboo. 
What, then, has caused this radical 
change in editorial policy? Are the 
editors involved spear-heading a 
crusade for the spiritual way of life 
as opposed to the materialistic? Not 
necessarily so. Changes in editorial 
policies in the secular field usually 
reflect public demands and reactions. 

Corporations, many heavily capi- 
talized, are usually the publishers of 
the first-class secular magazines. 
They are commercial enterprises, 
with editorial policies often aimed at 
the making of profits rather than the 
spiritual and moral edification of the 
readers. In a sense, in addition to 
being diligent solicitors of advertis- 
ing, they are retailers of carloads of 
newsprint and barrels of ink. To re- 
tail these commodities, they publish 
printed words aimed at appealing to 
the tastes of the largest possible 
number of readers; for advertising 
rates depend upon circulation and 
popular appeal. Therefore, to hard- 
boiled and realistic writers who for 
many years have jousted unsuccess- 
fully with secular editors in at- 
tempts to introduce to their pages 
discussions concerning the spiritual 
and moral implications of current 
scenes it appears most unlikely that 
the motive behind these policy 
changes is other than either a 
realization of a trend already some- 
what under way or else a keen edi- 
torial anticipation of a trend about 
to begin. While this diagnosis may 
not be too flattering to secular edi- 
tors who are now opening their 
pages to discussions about religion’s 
place in life, it should be more heart- 
ening to those who have almost de- 
spaired of ever seeing the un- 
churched 70% of the American 
public, and that large portion of the 
churched who persist in divorcing 
religion from everyday affairs, final- 


ly decide that God has a _ very 
definite place in temporal affairs. 
While the situation may not have 
yet reached the stage where it can 
be definitely called a trend, it is 
daily becoming more obvious that 
there is a definite hunger for a 
greater spiritual strength and a 
growing disillusion concerning the 
power of material things to bring 
real peace and contentment. 

These feelings are not confined to 
the American people. Recently the 
Illustrated London News carried an 
article which expressed genuine dis- 
illusion concerning the shape which 
world affairs are taking, and dis- 
avowed in no uncertain terms the 
benefits of material things over 
those spiritual. And why not? 
Wounded and battle-tortured men 
are daily streaming into Britain by 
the thousands. Men who ride dan- 
ger-filled skies or who face death in 
many forms in foxholes come face 
to face with life’s real values. To 
them, temporal possessions back 
home, no matter how extensive, mean 
nothing. Spiritual strength is the 
only thing that counts. They see 
life’s real purpose, perhaps for the 
first time, shorn of all its tawdry 
materialism. These men, freshly 
back from an earthly hell, are un- 
questionably having a profound in- 
fluence upon the folks back home and 
that influence is not materialistic. 
Many of these men have confessed 
frankly that they -have learned to 
talk with God and to depend far 
more upon the power of prayer than 
upon supporting artillery and other 
mighty arms of war. Such con- 
fessions have undoubtedly often fall- 
en upon fertile ground among 
Britain’s masses. For haven’t they 
heard their political leaders, sparked 
by Churchill, when Britain’s safety 
was in peril, mouthing flowery utter- 
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ances which were the very essence of 
altruism in world affairs, words and 
documents which promised humility 
and obedience to justice’s require- 
ments; and now, with that danger 
removed and with the peoples of 
their allies so definitely committed 
to a war to the finish that they can- 
not disengage themselves without in- 
viting disaster, do they not see these 
same political leaders, again led by 
Churchill, boldly, determinedly, 
without shame,—yes, and even with 
unpardonable arrogance !—proclaim 
in the very midst of world-suffer- 
ing that, in the postwar world, 
Britain’s political and economic im- 
perialism must not diminish, but 
rather must continue with increased 
scope? Do they not see their leaders 
already growling throaty threats at 
Britain’s allies, formerly so diligent- 
ly wooed with mushy blandishments 
and artful caresses mixed with pro- 
testations of undying friendship and 
Britain’s unswerving devotion to 
man’s brotherhood, as British im- 
perialists make positive moves to 
throttle competition in her postwar 
exploitation of the earth’s natural 
riches and world trade? Remember- 
ing the bitter disillusionment which 
followed World War I and already 
becoming disillusioned concerning 
the results of their sacrifices in 
World War II, is it any wonder that 
Britons are being urged by their edi- 
torial writers to turn their attention 
to life’s spiritual values instead of 
the material ones which seem to 
obsess the minds of their political 
leaders? For continued British im- 
perialism, now so threatening, can 
bring to the British masses nothing 
but that “blood, sweat, and tears” 
which Churchill promised would be 
shed in a nobler cause. 

In our own country, an increasing 
number of people are feeling bitter 
disappointment that the nation’s 
political leaders have failed to make 
bold and courageous declarations 
concerning postwar world justice, 
especially in regard to those many 
peoples who are now the political 
and economic prisoners of greedy im- 
perialistic powers. Willing to sacri- 
fice themselves and their possessions 
that a lasting peace based upon an 
ever advancing justice may obtain, 
they feel themselves and their loved 
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ones let down as glorious-sounding 
humanitarian speeches and shining 
shibboleths are replaced’ by utter- 
ances which express only the mest 
general of generalities. They feel 
more and more convinced that Wash- 
ington is doing little more than fid- 
dling tunes called by London and 
Moscow. They feel that if, perchance, 
arrangements for a better world in 
pastwar days are being attempted, 
at least they are not “open cove- 
nants, openly arrived at.” Moreover, 
they resent that they, being the ones 
who make the sacrifices, are con- 
sidered so childish as not to be en- 
titled to even the barest nibble of 
real information concerning the 
progress or lack of progress in the 
things for which they fight. With 
the high-sounding motives which led 
them into the war now fading rapidly 
into dim obscurity, they become more 
and more concerned about life’s real 
values when they meet and talk with 
battle-faced veterans back from the 
front—men who often scarcely seem 
to know if they are in this world or 
in Jaloppe and with whom war’s 
soul-searing effects will long re- 
main. Others, not too interested in 
postwar international relationships, 
but vitally interested in their own 
country’s integrity, are bitterly dis- 
couraged by their convictions that 
partisan politics have taken pre- 
cedence over the war and that many 
political leaders are placing partisan 
expediency above a proper concern 
for the internal conditions of a na- 
tion at war. Many are utterly 
disgusted as bureaucrats cause inter- 
nal confusion and bewilderment with- 
out end as they either cut one an- 
other’s throats for political prestige 
or else seek to ruthlessly advance 
ideologies which the nation has 
never adopted and has no intention 
of adopting. Perhaps their feelings 
are well expressed in a letter recent- 
ly received by a Texas Congress- 
man: “But when they (our citi- 
zens) view the hopelessness of the 
internal picture, they are completely 
discouraged and disillusioned. As I 
said before, those who can_ think 
know about the frightful thing that 
is happening and even the fact that 
we are making progress toward win- 
ning the war does little to relieve 
their heartsickness and fear for the 
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future of their loved ones.” Mil- 
lions of Americans, restrained by a 
fear of disturbing a necessary war- 
time unity from much more than a 
passive resistance to the many anti- 
democratic movements which are 
afoot in the nation and to the 
strange ideologies which are daily 
being foisted upon them under the 
guise of wartime measures, are 
literally heartsick and so feel an 
urge to turn to higher values than 
the greed, power-lust, egotism, pride 
and vanity which motivate so many 
of those who seek to control society’s 
destiny. It is likely that increased 
discussions concerning spiritual mat- 
ters which are now appearing in the 
secular press are receiving much 
support from this segment of the 
American people. Since this group 
undoubtedly contains its fair propor- 
tion of the nation’s 70% unchurched 
people, it is possible that such people 
have already erected within them- 
selves an altar “To the Unknown 
God,” as did the ancient Athenians. 
Having done this, they may now be 
eager to make the unknown better 
known and so seek Truth wherever it 
may be available to them. If so, a 
great Christian apostolate looms, for 
those who in their despair and be- 
wilderment turn to “The Unknown 
God” must be encouraged to know 
and accept the true God and His 
teachings. The fact that they are 
attempting to place their feet upon 
the right road must be applauded, 
even though they may not yet en- 
visage their ultimate destination. 
Perhaps that apostolic opportunity 
for which the Church has so long 
prayed is now at hand. 

If this is true, then we must see 
with what the Church Militant has 
to work. For should there be a gen- 
eral movement back to God, it must 
be the Faithful who lead the van- 
guard. When a man wants to teach 
a dog tricks, the man must know 
more than the dog: when there arises 
a desire to espouse Christianity, 
those well practiced in Christianity’s 
tenets must show the way. Not only 
must they be bold and courageous 
for the Truth in word, act and deed, 
but they must also conscientiously 
prepare themselves for their parts in 
this apostolate, be they persons of 
one talent, of five or of ten. 
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Defending the Fairy Tales 


Martin Sprug, O.S.B. 





ARADOX! Mystery! Signs for contradic- 

tion! Hard sayings! The weak smash the 
strong. The just die unjustly—then come back to 
life. Happiness is lost and regained. But are 
they gory, ghastly, and delusive—these fairy tales 
of childhood ? 

Once upon a time there was a man, and the 
Good Spirit placed him in a garden and said: “All 
the good things that you see here are but a shadow 
of the good things I have prepared for you—if you 
prove faithful to me. All these good things you 
must use well; however, that which stands in the 
midst of the garden you may not use. By vio- 
lating that good you will die the death.” And he 
lived happily EVER... 

Had there never been a Fall, that would have 
been the one fairy tale. If man lived happily 
EVER, there would be no stories to tell. As long 
as the first man acted like the image of God he 
kept his happiness EVER. But as soon as he 
realized that man was only an image and tried 
to be the Reality, he fell. In the crash of that 
falling man, meant to be divine, covered himself 
with the broken shards of his manliness: sweat and 
tears and time and death. But God is always God, 








and He is always giving—even His own Son as a 
Redeemer. By virtual grace of the Redemption 
the first man lived happily ever AFTER, and the 
fairy tale was born. 


Every person that came from Adam in some way 
suffers from the shock of the Fall. Thus every 
man lives his own fairy tale—one plan with many 
variations. The one plan of a successful fairy tale 
rests on these: Faith, Hope, and Humility. Faith 
requires a belief in the Fall and the Redemption— 
both of which we see only in their effects. Hope is 
our knowledge that despite sweat and tears and 
time and death the happiness that was “once upon 
a time” can be ours again. Finally the condition 
for our living happily ever AFTER depends on 
present humility and cheerfulness. Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall possess the land. The phrase 
“ever AFTER” connotes the unspeakable riches of 
perfect life in God. This is charity, the perfec- 
tion of which is not for the children of men in 
their corporal state. Fairy tales end when the Fall 
is finished; or rather they begin eternally with 
these unsearchable and unspeakable richnesses. 
Present happiness is only a sight of the future in 
a very dark manner indeed. Suffering, Saviour, 
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Trial, and Triumph is the normal course of our 
normal lives. It is also the common course of the 
fairy tales. 

“The Golden Bird” clearly reflects the Redemp- 
tion theme. A tree that bears golden apples to 
the king is every midnight pilfered. The third of 
the king’s three sons (the smallest son is always 
the hero of a tale) shoots a feather off the Golden 
Bird as he finds it stealing an apple. At the king’s 
behest the three sons depart to seek the bird. To 
each of them a fox offers his sage counsel, but the 
two older sons viciously reject the proffer. How- 
ever, the third son (the youngest is always humble) 
is kind to the fox and accepts his advice: “You 
will find the bird in a wooden cage, but beware 
lest you try to put him into a golden one that 
stands nearby.” But the bird is so beautiful that 
the boy thinks gold to 
be the only fit cage for 
him, and no sooner does 
he try to put him into it 


than the bird screams 
and the boy is _ taken. 
To save his life the 


king’s son must catch 
the Golden Horse whose 
paces are swifter than 
the wind. The fox is on 
hand, warning the boy 
not to place the golden 
saddle on the horse. The 
youth fails in the same 
way, and then he must 
bring to his captors the 
beautiful princess who 
lives in the Golden 
Castle. The fox fore- 
warns, but the youth 
forgets. He — slowly — 
learns that humble obedience is the 


to suc- 
The fox is always ready with his advice, 
and he is always ready to forgive, which reminds 


way 


cess. 


us of another Man. When the youth asks the fox 
what he can do to show his gratitude, says the 
“Slay me and cut off my head.” That un- 
reasonable demand, when finally carried out, re- 
veals the brother of the golden princess. It all 
recalls that saying, too hard for many: “Unless 
you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His 
Blood you will not have life in you.” 


fox: 


The best way to present the case for the fairy 
tales is to expose the case against them. Thus we 
find enemies of tales in the Russian government, 
which banned two great institutions, divine Re- 
ligion and the human fairy tales, which reflect the 
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divine. Some years ago (1933) the Bolshevists 
again allowed the tales to be printed, realizing 
that kings and crowns and hope and happiness 
were much better for national health than the 
mournful numbers and empty dreams that lingered 
after religion was prohibited. Again in early 
America the pilgrim fathers banned the tales as 
being contrary to the first dictum of Puritan 
teaching: “I am an enemy of God, a child of 
Satan, and an heir of hell.” Reading a fairy tale 
put a Puritan in grave danger of relapsing into 
a state of horrible cheerfulness! Finally in this 
decade Hitler himself has been graced as being 
an example of one of Grimm’s tales in evolution. 
Hitler could be ONE of the tales, but could never 
fit the general plan which calls for a meek man to 
live happily in possession of the land ever AFTER. 
This one tale tells of a 
man who obtains, in 
trade for a magic table- 
cloth, a knapsack which 
will supply him with six 
men at arms each time 
he gives it a blow with 
his hand. His first mis- 
sion for his men is the 
retaking of his cloth. 
In the same fashion he 
obtains a hat, which by 
a pressure of his hand 


will annihilate all his 
immediate foes; and a 
horn which would 
cause the walls of a be- 
sieged city to come 
tumbling down. Thus 
in this unique tale a 
man becomes ruler of 
the whole country by 


fraud, but in no place does it suggest that he is 
going to live happily ever AFTER! 

We have more to do with the present condemna- 
tion whichgcomes from our so-called psychologists. 
These men keep people out of Religion by trying 
to supply a substitution for the forgiveness of 
sins. All men have in them the ambition of the 
fisherman’s wife: the kind fairy satisfies her 
wishes to rise from a hovel, to a cottage, to a 
palace, to a kingdom, to Holy Roman Emperor, 
even to the Papacy—but when she tries to regulate 
the rising of the sun and the going down thereof, 
she is woefully reduced to her pristine condition, 
“and there she (ambition) is sitting to this very 


day!” That was the case of the fall of the angels. 
Pride does not learn, but Rumpelstiltskin-wise 
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stamps so hard that the foot goes into the ground 
above the knee—and kicks with the other foot in 
such a fury that it splits in two, and not having 
religion, tries to have a psychoanalyst solve the 
difficulty. 

But this modern psychologist is concerned with 
making heaven on earth for his clientele. The 
happiness of the future is an impediment to his 
business. Moderns have greedily grasped Simple- 
ton’s Golden Goose. They stick fast to the gleam- 
ing lure, and though they turn to warn others of 
the danger more and more fall. Because he is not 
attached to the gold, Simpleton may keep the goose 
under his arm quite freely. In another tale one 
Hans is said to be “in Luck” because he has rid 
himself of all his possessions, and he goes about 
in sunshine and in rain without a care in the 
world. The psychologist, however, must soothe our 
philanthropists whose great public donations do 
not erase the memory of the spoliation of the poor. 
The “delusive utopia,” presented by the fairy tales 
to the nascent mind, the healer says to be the 
cause, whereas the real problem lies in our trying 
to obtain happiness without observing the con- 
dition of happiness, namely humility. 

Humility is a cheerful acceptance of our state of 
life. The little tailor became great by being small, 
even if the seven he had killed at one blow were 
only flies. Most of our big problems are really 
as little as flies. Aschenputtel chooses the simple 
things, while her sisters pursue riches. Yet the 
birds do her bidding, and the trees rustle their 
leaves to cover her with gold. Because she is 
humble—“The shoe’s not too small; the king’s 
bride is she after all.” Contented humility says 
“Be covered,” and his table is set for a feast; 
“Bricklebrit,” and he has gold in abundance; “Out, 
stick,” and withdrawal is his defense. The Goose 
Girl is patiently humble, “forsaken of all the 
world,” forced to such mean service that if her 
queenly mother knew of it her heart would surely 
break; the humble is exalted. The cobbler tries 
to be kinder than the elves, so “whatever he takes 
in hand prospers.” Finally Tom Thumb is the 
embodiment of smallness and great good cheer. 

Fairy tales today are tantamount to white lies 
and downright falsehood—‘delusive utopias.” 
Really they are a true reflection of our complete 
state of life. The foundation of psychological op- 
position is that if a child believes in fairy tales, 
he is in imminent danger of believing in a God 
Who will judge a man for his sins. Faith is some- 
thing that may never be seen by the faithful. 
Faithful John must humiliate the prince even 
though he knows that he will be misjudged, con- 


demned, and turned into stone. The little sister 
is silent for seven years to free her twelve brothers 
from the spell put over them. (The modern ob- 
jection would seem to be the absurdity of anyone 
having twelve brothers.) Faithful is a servant to 
Mother Hulda, who never shows her reward to 
those who serve her but who saves it all for the 
ever AFTER. The heroes of the fairy tales do 
something because they put great trust in an un- 
seen land of promise. Like Saint Paul they know 
the One in Whom they have believed, that He is 
able to store up for them their deposit unto that 
day, that is the EVER AFTER. 


To stem the rise of mental disease pronounce- 
ments vigorously come forth against the fairy 
tales. “The presentation of gory scenes, even of 
cannibalism, has a poisonous effect on children.” 
The real facts are that if tales are kept from 
children they make up tales for themselves. The 
child’s delight is not in the prospect of Hansel’s 
being fattened to satiate the near-sighted witch 
but rather in the certain knowledge that the witch 
will suffer justly the very fate that she had planned 
for the innocent child. Innocence is the magic key 
by which the impassible wall of briars and thorns 
changes into sweet-smelling flowers that usher the 
king’s son on his way to the sleeping beauty, who 
was put into an evil sleep because of the jealousy 
of the thirteenth old crone who had not been in- 
vited to the feast. Beauty is a thing of the soul. 
“Queen, you are full fair, ’tis true,” spake the 
mirror to the evil queen—“FULL FAIR.” “But 
Snow White fairer is than you!” What can be 
fairer than “full fair” save only the beauty of an 
innocent soul? Snow White is a “thousand times 
more fair.” Beauty is the reward of humble 
charity. The three little men gave these gifts 
to the humble maid: to grow more beautiful every 
day; to have a piece of gold fall out of her mouth 
every time she uttered a word; some day to marry 
a king. But when the other beautiful girl, with an 
evil heart, however, sought the same reward, be- 
cause she would not be kind and humble thus spake 
the three little men: “She shall grow uglier every 
day;” “Every time she speaks a toad shall jump 
from her mouth;” “She shall die a miserable 
death.” Beauty is something that exists under out- 
side appearances. The loathesome crust of a hor- 
rid frog becomes “a prince with beautiful, kind 
ees,” and the happiness that comes when one 
habitually looks under the crust breaks the selfish 
bands thrice enwinding the human heart, and sun- 
light enters in. 

(Note: Written only in reference to Grimm’s col- 
lection of Fairy Tales) 
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God Bless 


OT ALL veterans are in uniform. Not all 

the veterans, either, are soldiers back from 
the front. All the world pauses to do honor now 
and then to the virtue of perseverance, whether it 
has manifested itself in the long life and faithful 
work of an employee or in the particular success 
of an experienced executive. 

Back a short distance off Highway 62 in southern 
Indiana, crowning a fairly high hill, stands the 
brown stone church of Mary, Help of Christians. 
This is an old church as churches go in the India- 
napolis Diocese. The parish was once totally Ger- 
man in language, and remains today decidedly 
German in many of its customs and practices. Be 
it said, though, that this small parish has given 
to Uncle Sam the generous quota of 60 young men, 
for despite the small size of the parish, the fam- 
ilies are large. Being German in origin the church 
was named “Maria Hilf” (Mary Help), and would 
probably have given that name to the village ex- 
cept that the postoffice was mistakenly (7?) called 
Mariah Hill by the authorities in Washington. 

In the little rectory that stands behind the 
church is one of the distinguished veterans of a 
generation. She is Miss Kate Bosler, for sixty 
years housekeeper in this one rectory. Just what 
this means is not at once apparent, so let us briefly 
review what “Aunt Kate” has done to earn the 
title of “Distinguished Veteran” during these many 
years. 

Those of our readers who live in city parishes 
will, if they are among the occasional callers at 
the rectory, think of a neatly dressed and prim 
maid who answers the door quietly and admits 
callers. Those who deliver groceries at the kitchen 
door will think of an elderly lady with greying 
hair who wipes the suds from her worn hands as 
she takes the groceries. Still others whose ac- 
quaintance has been through the telephone will re- 
call the unperturbed answer to the perennial ques- 
tion: “What time are the Masses?” But we are 
not speaking of a parish house with a maid, a 
laundress, and a cook, nor one with a secretary 
and an office assistant. We are talking about a 
country parish in which the housekeeper must 
answer the telephone in the pastor’s absence, must 
answer the door, cook the meals, feed the chickens, 
milk the cow, weed the garden, and sweep the 
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Jerome Palmer, O.S.B. 


This has been part of Miss Bosler’s occupa- 


house. 
tion at Mariah Hill for more than half a century. 


Perhaps no one more than the priest appreciates 
the particular kind of life that a priest’s house- 


keeper must live. He knows what isolation is 
forced upon her when she retires to the rectory. 
No longer can she feel free to visit her neighbors, 
for often what might be the most innocent gossip 
across the back fence might become something 
more important if it is quoted as coming from the 
priest’s house. Nor is she ever the host of her 
own friends. Often a bow! of gold fish, a canary, 
or a geranium are her only companions. Yet where 
will one go to find such sanctity and such peace as 
is enjoyed by the housekeeper? How can she be 
lonesome when she can call on the Master in the 
church any hour and often spends the early morn- 
ing and the late evening there? Isn’t she often the 
sole attendant at Holy Mass? How often she is 
called to “stand up” for a wedding when only one 
other witness is available. And for how many 
children has she been god-mother? 

The hardships are numerous; the eccentricities 
of men who live alone are sometimes many. The 
visitors to the rectory are numerous and often 
unannounced; the demands are heavy. A _ house- 
keeper must be equal to the task, generally with 
meager pay and often with doubtful security for 
old age. 

Keeping house is a special vocation and one 
might add a vocation that is becoming most rare. 
The sacrifices demanded require a faith that is 
not often found today. The stronger attraction to 
better paying jobs is only natural, and hence the 
housekeeper is fast becoming an extinct type for 
whose loss the priesthood is at a disadvantage. 
One laments the passing of a generation of virtu- 
ous and hard-working ladies who can cook the best 
meals and sew the neatest stitch in the county, 
and who quietly finger their beads as they nod 
away the early evening before a small radio, or sit 
in the back arbor hulling peas and stringing beans 
until darkness closes in on them. Their reward 
shall be very great in heaven. 

The New Code of Canon Law, which requires 
that a housekeeper be of middle age or older was 
not yet in effect when Kate Bosler, aged 17, left 
her home and five brothers and two sisters to sub- 





Miss Kate Bosler, Veteran not in uniform 


stitute in her parish rectory for the housekeeper 
who was taking a two weeks vacation. As it hap- 
pened the housekeeper did not return and Miss 
Kate found herself permanently hired. 

She says today she did not like the work at the 
time and did not want to stay, but when Abbot 
Fintan assured her that it was her calling she re- 
signed herself to it and having put her hand to 
the plow has never turned back. 

Just what significance she attached to the cir- 
cumstance she does not say, but she recalls that 
as she came to the rectory from her home, two and 
a half miles northwest of the town, that Friday 
afternoon (July 18, 1884) the Passion Bell was 
ringing. The pastor at the time was Father 
Mauritius Wagner, a Benedictine from St. Mein- 
rad’s Abbey, seven miles away. Upon the death 
of Father Mauritius, in 1916, Father Andrew 
3auer was appointed pastor and remains so at the 
present time. This means that in the entire sixty 
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years of her service, Aunt Kate has worked for 
but two pastors. 

Keeping house was referred to above as part 
of Aunt Kate’s occupation. We could not appreci- 
ate what sixty years of service has meant to the 
parish without adding that during that entire time 
she has been organist, choir director, and often 
the only singer at the many High Masses and Sun- 
day Vespers. (Vespers here consist of the entire 
liturgical psalmody with proper antiphons and 
hymns.) Gifted with a naturally sweet voice 
which has lost none of its mellow quality in the 
sixty years of use, Miss Bosler cultivated her 
musical talent as much as was possible in her youth 
by attendance for a short time at the Academy 
conducted by the Benedictine Sisters at Rockport, 
Indiana, and later by a few weeks of special train- 
ing at the Convent at Ferdinand, Indiana. 

Father Mauritius was always insistent on proper 
church music; he was an enthusiastic lover of 
Gregorian Chant even before the Motu Proprio of 
Pius X called for its restoration. In the sixty 
years Miss Bosler has been housekeeper and organ- 
ist she has missed but one Easter at the console. 
She was at the time a patient in a Louisville hos- 
pital, and she insists she would have been with 
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TWO KISSES 


HE SIGNAL for the capture of Jesus and the beginning 
of His Passion was the traitorous kiss of the avarice- 


her choir then but for the unsympathetic doctor, 

From the Vatican Graduale and Antiphonale she 
harmonizes at sight all the Gregorian melodies, 
an art she learnt from Father Schweigman of St. 
Henry’s. During Lent and Advent, when the 
liturgy prescribes, she leads her choir in the beauti- 
ful polyphony without accompaniment, sometimes 
rendering a seven-voice motet for Offertory, and on 
occasions like the consecration of the church, sing- 
ing an entire Palestrina Mass without organ. A 
humble estimate of the number of High Masses 
she has played and sung for would probably be 
close to 6000. Who does not envy her the reward 
for that service as well as for the firing of the 
church, and decorating of the altars in summer 
time? We must add that her salary when she took 
the position was $1.50 a week. 

“Aunt Kate” is physically strong and always 
cheerful. It was long her custom to walk to Monte 
Cassino chapel in pilgrimage—a distance of about 
eight miles each way—and it is recalled that she 
has done this even within the last ten years, since 
her “golden jubilee.” 

Miss Bosler has three nephews and two grand- 
nephews in the priesthood, and a niece in the Order 
of St. Francis. 
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soured Judas. Christ not only permitted this kiss, He also 
returned it. His most holy mouth touched that abject mouth at 
which even hell was disgusted. 


The bitter kiss at the close of the Passion was that offered to 
the Saviour by means of a sponge on a reed. He had accepted 
the first kiss as a forgiving friend; He does not refuse the 
second. He, Who had changed water into the choicest wine to 
save a jittery bridegroom the blush of embarrassment, now 
tastes a man-made drink, soured and embittered by all the evil 
spirits that can intoxicate the human heart. 

Your jarring eccentricities, pompous pride, lack of considera- 
tion for others, stubborn insistence on your own opinion, biting sarcasm, and fermenting egotism 
form the ingredients of the bitter drink that can cause only nausea and pain to your innocent vie- 
tim. Your heart is the sponge, soaked in this disgusting “home-brew.” Not content with 
offering it once, you put it on the reed of persecution so that you may reach him wherever he 
may be. 

In all this you follow the sham etiquette of the world( as voiced by the steward at the wedding 
feast: “Every man at first sets forth the good wine, and when they have drunk freely, then 
that which is poorer. But Thou hast kept the good wine until now” (St. John 2:10). Divine 
etiquette demands that you serve the good (from the heart) wine not last, but first and it 
alone always, and that you throw your concoction into the sewer, lest even the “senseless” 











“A sponge soaked in common 
wine.” —St. Matth. 27:48. 
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“I'd Stick Up My Dukes and Fight” 


Sgt. Louis J. Maloof, USMC 


O NCE asked 
what he 


would do if at- 
tacked, he replied, 
smiling broadly, 
“I'd stick up my 
dukes and fight.” 
That, briefly, is 
the story of the 
Right Reverend 
Monsignor (Brig- 
adier General ) 
William R. Arnold, 
Chief of Chaplains 
of the United 
States Army. He 
is sticking up his 
dukes and fighting 
on every battle- 
front where Amer- 
ican soldiers and 
airmen are in com- 
bat, but his fight, 
a vitally important 
one, is against the 
world, the flesh 
and the devil. 
The first priest 


from the Diocese : 4 ; cc Ag j 


of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, to become 
a chaplain in the 
regular Army, as well as the first Army Chief of 
Chaplains to be elevated to the present rank, the 
first wartime Chief of Chaplains, the first Catholic 
to hold that office, the first American priest to be- 
come a brigadier general, and with over thirty 
years experience as a military man, Monsignor 
Arnold came up the hard way and is now in his 
second term in office. He has ministered diligently 
to American fighting men since 1913, from Fort 
Washington, Maryland, to the Philippine Islands, 
where he held the two highest assignments of the 
Corps, serving for three years on Corrigedor as 
the spiritual shepherd of 4,800 soldiers and more 
than 5,000 natives. 

We owe to Clarence W. Hall, Protestant editor 
of The Christian Advocate, this vivid description 
of Monsignor Arnold: 
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I spent one of 
the most inter- 
esting after- 
noons of my life 
in an interview 
with this man 
who is_ head 
shepherd for a 
flock of millions 
of new lambs. 


The square- 
jawed, blue- 
eyed, sandy- 
haired, two- 


fisted Chief is 
one of the most 
engaging per- 
sonalities you'll 
contact in many 
a day’s roving 
about among 
Washington’s 
brass-hats. 
Colorful and dy- 
namic, he’s 
worth a_ whole 
story in himself. 
For, more than 
any other one 
man, Chaplain 


Brig. General William R. Arnold Arnold is re- 


sponsible for the 
high quality and efficiency of the Chaplain Corps 
as it exists today. 

I sailed into his office with a formidable batch 
of questions. A virile fellow, soldierly in ap- 
pearance but fatherly in demeanor, he greets you 
with a bone-crushing handclasp and answers 
your questions with machine-gun rapidity. To 
me it is a testimonial to his towering ability 
that he thus far has conducted the affairs of his 
office in such a fair and unbiased manner that 
not even the most bigoted Protestant or Jew has 
been able to utter a squeak of protest that would 
stand up under examination. 

Never has the Army had a more competent Chief 
of Chaplains than this humble, devout, domestic 
prelate who has consistently maintained that only 
men who have been ideal pastors should be ad- 
mitted into the Corps, and that “on the present 








vast battlefield where our armies of light struggle 
with those of darkness, the spiritual arm of the 
service must be a living, challenging and conquer- 
ing arm.” 

Under Monsignor Arnold’s leadership, the spir- 
itual ministrations which were the soldier’s in his 
home community are being sustained and strength- 
ened and the spiritual branch of the Army has been 
brought to the highest and most efficient point in 
its long history. He has instructed his chaplains 
when in doubt, difficulty or distress to write direct- 
ly and frankly to him. He stresses the need for “a 
clean Army, a morally sound and spiritually strong 
Army,” and the importance of the chaplain’s ex- 
ample in these things, not as a fighting hero, but 
as a teacher and bulwark of the moral and spiritual 
righteousness that makes the soldier a hero. 

It is this brave soldier of Christ who goes to 
Fort Myer, Virginia, early on Sunday morning to 
don the simple vestments of a priest and to offer 
the 8 o’clock Mass in the Post Chapel. To the sol- 
diers and officers, this brigadier general is just 
“Padre,” “Chaplain” or “Father.” 

On November 24, 1942, the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews said of him in a citation: 
“Faithful priest, Chief of Chaplains of the United 
States Army, he has impressively emphasized the 
importance of religion in a democracy and of ade- 
quate service for the spiritual needs of the men in 
the United States Army. He has kindled in the 
entire Chaplain Corps respect for the convictions 
of citizens of every religious faith in our country.” 

When the War Department decided to present a 
Certificate of Award to churches, seminaries, re- 
ligious orders and similar organizations whose 
clergymen are serving as chaplains, it was St. 
Charles Borromeo Church, Peru, Indiana, which 
received the first certificate, July 25, 1943; for it 
was to this church that Monsignor Arnold was as- 
signed thirty-six years ago, as a young priest, and 
from where he entered the Army. 

Rather tall, stately in his khaki, Monsignor Ar- 
nold is a superb example of military dignity and 
discipline, the first taste of which he received at 
college where he was a football player, first base- 
man in baseball and a participant in several other 
sports. He knows boys and men and speaks em- 
phatically when he instructs the Army chaplains 
to “deal with each man personally.” He feels that 
it’s harder to preach to one man than it is to a 
thousand, but such dealing is more effective. Hand- 
picked fruit lasts longer and keeps better than the 
kind that is shaken down with a big wind. 


It was in his 1943 Easter message to Army chap- 
lains in the far-flung corners of the world that he 
wrote: 

War brings upon us not a single pain or sacri- 
fice that Christ did not suffer. It is a time for 
us to see more clearly and to teach more earnest- 


ly that discipline, hardships, and sufferings are 
coins of exchange for Divine Wisdom and power, 
that life here is but a schooling for the fullness 
of life in eternity. Your faith in Christ will 
make you men of unalterable purpose and invin- 
cible courage. God’s enemies will be your ene- 
mies; God’s victories will be your victories. 


Monsignor Arnold, who began his first term as 
Chief of Chaplains on December 23, 1937, and his 
second term on January 8, 1942, was born in Woos- 
ter, Ohio, June 10, 1881. He received a Bachelor 
of Arts degree from St. Joseph’s College, Renssa- 
laer, Indiana, completed his philosophical and the- 
ological studies at St. Bernard’s Seminary, Roches- 
ter, New York, and was ordained June 13, 1908. 


With the rank of first lieutenant, he was appoint- 
ed an Army chaplain May 7, 1913, receiving his 
first assignment at Fort Washington the following 
June. In August, 1915, he was transferred to Fort 
Mills, Philippine Islands, where he remained until 
September, 1918, when he became an instructor at 
the Chaplain School, Camp Taylor, Kentucky. 

Chaplain Arnold went to Fort Hancock, New Jer- 
sey, in January, 1919, serving there until he was ap- 
pointed director of the Chaplain School at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. In the interim, he had at- 
tended the Chaplain School at Fort Payne, Michi- 
gan, graduating April 4, 1924, with first honors of 
his class. 

In June, 1929, he returned to the Philippine Is- 
lands, to Fort William McKinley where he was de- 
partment chaplain of the Philippine Islands De- 
partment as well as division chaplain of the Phil- 
ippine Islands Division. At Fort Bliss, Texas, in 
June, 1931, he became chaplain of the First Caval- 
ry Division, remaining there until December, when 
he again directed the Fort Leavenworth Chaplain 
School. 

Lowell Thomas was led to the conclusion that the 
church “is the most basic of all our institutions 
and more than any other holds the key to national 
unity and national welfare.” To this Monsignor 
Arnold adds that probably nowhere is the religious 
cooperation of this nation “more apparent and 
more real” than in its Armed Forces. 

How well Monsignor Arnold’s men are sticking 
up their dukes and fighting the good fight can be 
seen from monthly reports from chaplains scat- 
tered throughout the fighting fronts. A War De- 
partment report for a single month, August, 1942, 
reveals that 62,911 church services, Catholic, Prot- 
estant and Jewish, were held for American troops 
over the world with a total attendance of 3,638,060. 
Sacraments were administered on 42,219 occasions 
with 431,069 participants; 3,150,880 persons con- 
sulted chaplains on matters of a pastoral nature. 
Chaplains made 48,646 hospital and guardhouse 
visits; solemnized 3,851 marriages; baptized 758 
infants; heard 5,359 professions of faith, including 
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adult baptisms, and distributed 222,032 Testaments 
and Bibles. 


A year later, August, 1943, the War Department 
reported a total of 121,764 services during the 
month, with an attendance of 7,589,766. The in- 
crease in attendance at services, of course, with the 
increase of men joining the Army, was 3,951,706 
persons over the same month the previous year. 


Sacraments were administered on 74,083 occa- 
sions with 816,551 participants, and 101,608 visits 
were made to the hospitals and guardhouses; 641, 
483 pastoral conferences with a total of 7,425,975 
military personnel contacted. In other words, 965, 
647 occasions of contact were reported touching 
20,353,887 persons, excluding figures of marriages, 
baptisms, and other professions of faith. 


Exceeded on a comparative basis of officer losses 
in only two other branches of the service, the Air 
Force and the Infantry, according to the War De- 
partment, a total of seventy-two battle casualties 
was sustained by the Army Chaplain Corps during 
the year 1943. This includes the chaplains of ail 
the denominations represented in the Corps. Nine- 


teen were killed in battle, nineteen wounded, one 
missing in action and thirty-three taken prisoners. 
Adding the thirty-one chaplain fatalities due to 
accidents or illness, the total of losses numbers 102 
for the year. 


It was also revealed that eighty-five Army chap- 
lains received a total of ninety decorations during 
the year. The Army had 6,998 chaplains on active 
duty, 6,255 in the continental United States and 
2,743 overseas. 


More than any other factor, it is the quantity 
and quality of equipment delivered into the hands 
of the American Armed Forces which will spell 
out the date of victory. But the equipment which 
Monsignor Arnold supplies the men is the spiritual 
armor of faith, courage and hope. The quality is 
known. The quantity cannot be too great. He 
sends his men out to battle the forces of darkness 
with the weapons of light, so necessary in our 
great fight for the freedom of the world. 


Yes! He sticks up his dukes and offers a good 
fight. He has not failed in his duty—faithful 
priest, great general that he is. 





Victory Gardeners 





Sometimes a little gardening 
is a relief from the confine- 


ment of a classroom. These 
are students of the Minor 
Seminary spending a free 


afternoon planting onions. The 
less energetic boy in front is 
saving his strength for geome- 
try. The Summer School stu- 
dents returned in time to lend 
a hand in the threshing. No 
classes are conducted in the 
afternoons because of the heat. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HE next few 
strangeness. 


weeks were full of pain and 
Because Papa did not wish that 
Celine and I should witness Mama’s great suffer- 
ings, we were sent to a neighbor’s house each day. 
This made us feel like little exiles, particularly on 
those mornings when we did not have enough time 
to say our prayers before leaving. When we shyly 
told the neighbor lady about this, she led us to a 
large room. 

“You can say your prayers here, 
one will bother you.” 

Now Celine and I felt 
even lonelier. Mama or 
Papa had always helped us 
with our prayers. We had 
never had to say them by 
ourselves. After a little 
while, however, the dis- 
tressing visits ended. It 
seemed that Mama was go- 
ing to die any minute. 
Since she wished to have 
all her children with her at 
the last, Celine and I were 
allowed to stay at home all 
day. 

On August 26, Papa 
went to get the priest. It 
was time for the Last Sac- 
raments. I knelt in a cor- 
ner of Mama’s room and 
watched her being prepared for the mysterious 
journey to Heaven. Papa and my sisters were cry- 
ing bitterly, but there were no tears in my eyes. 
Two days later, when Mama was gone from us 
forever, it was still the same. Sorrow made my 
heart stiff, and I could not cry. Nor could I un- 
burden myself to anyone. It seemed as though I 
could only look and wonder at the dreadful sadness 
which had entered our home. 


little one. No 


“The baby is too small to understand what’s hap- 
pened,” said someone. “Poor little thing! What’s 
going to become of her now?” 

I made no effort to explain how I really felt, to 
describe the choked feeling in my heart. I was 
silent, too, when I came across Mama’s coffin in 
the hall. Someone had left it there, and for several 





“Pauline, you will be my mother,” I said softly. 


Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


minutes I stood before this long and narrow box 
in quiet thought. What a gloomy thing it was! 
How sad and lonely! 


When Papa brought us home from the funeral, 
we five girls looked at one another silently. There 
was no need to say it. The house was not the 
same with Mama gone. We were not the same 
either, each of us being dressed in new and un- 
familiar black. Our maid Louise was overcome 
with compassion at the sight of our grief-stricken 
faces and put her arms tenderly about Celine and 
me. 

“Poor little children!” 
she murmured. “You don’t 
have a mother any more!” 

At this Celine burst into 
tears and ran towards Ma- 
ry. “You’re my mother!” 
she sobbed. ‘Mary, say 
you'll be my mother!” 

I was tempted to imitate 
my little sister’s action. 
Then I looked at Pauline. 
Perhaps she also would 
like a little daughter? 
Maybe she was feeling bad 
because Celine had _ not 
chosen her? Slowly I ad- 
vanced toward this second 
oldest sister. As she bent 
to caress me, I put my 
head against her heart. 

“Pauline, you will be my mother,” I said softly. 

Naturally Mary and Pauline agreed to take Ma- 
ma’s place as best they could. They had now com- 
pleted their education at the convent in Le Mans 
and would be able to stay at home. They would 
look after Leona, Celine and me. However, Papa 
was afraid the work of running the house and of 
guiding three little sisters would be too much for 
girls still in their teens. After due thought, he 
decided to move from Alencon to Lisieux. Mama’s 
brother, Isidore Guerin, lived here. He and his 
wife, our beloved Aunt Celine, would be glad to 
help the two older girls in their new duties. Ac- 
cordingly a house was purchased in Lisieux and in 
November of that same year, 1877, we said fare- 
well to Alencon. 
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What a sad little group we made, that day we 
left for our new home! It was a real sorrow, par- 
ticularly for Mary and Pauline, to say good-bye to 
our friends and neighbors, to visit the graves of 
Mama and our little sisters for the last time. But 
I did not cry, although my heart was heavy as | 
looked upon the familiar front stairs. How well 
I knew these stairs! When I had been learning to 
walk, I would climb up on one step, then call “Ma- 
ma.” If my good mother did not answer, “Yes, 
darling,” I would go no farther. Well, never again 
should I hear that dear voice encouraging me in 
my little troubles... Never again, at least in this 
world, could I take refuge . 
in her arms. 

I was not too sad at 
leaving Alencon, however, 
for a child of four loves 
change. When we arrived 


Each morning I had lessons with Pauline. If I 
did well with these, I was allowed to go for a long 
walk with Papa in the afternoon. On these walks 
we always made a visit to the Blessed Sacrament 
in one of the many churches in Lisieux. One day 
we entered a chapel not far from our house. In 
the sanctuary I noticed a large iron grating. 

“Look, little Queen,” whispered Papa, “behind 
that grating holy nuns are praying for sinners.” 

I leaned forward eagerly but could not see the 
nuns. Papa then explained that the good Sisters 
were Carmelites. They were hidden from the 
world so that they could give all their time to lov- 
ing God and bringing 
others to loving Him. On- 
ly very close relatives 
could see the Sisters in 
the parlor, and then just 
for a short time. 


jf 





in Lisieux, our Aunt Cel- 
ine and her two little 
girls, Mary and Jane, 
were waiting for us on 
the steps of their house. 


wl 


I listened attentively to 
everything Papa said and 
told Mary and Pauline 
about our visit when we 
returned home. Both 





ANG 


They gave us a warm 
welcome and invited us to 
stay with them that first 
night. The next morning 
we went to see our new 


were much interested for 
they had not known a 
Carmelite monastery was 
in the neighborhood. 








home, Les Buissonnets, | 
which corresponds to the 

English word “shrub- 
bery.” It was outside 
the town and there were 
many trees and flowers. 
I fell in love with Les 
Buissonnets at once, al- 
though Aunt Celine did 
not guess it. 


“Therese is so quiet,” she told Pauline. “Poor 
little thing! She must be lonely for her mother.” 

It was true. I was to be a sad and solemn child 
for many years, for Mama’s death had caused an 
enormous change in me. Overnight I had become 
shy and timid and it took very little to make me 
cry. 

After a few weeks at Les Buissonnets, Papa de- 
cided to send Leona and Celine to the Benedictine 
Abbey in Lisieux. They would be day students at 
this very excellent institution. As for me, I was 
only five. Pauline, my “Little Mother,” would be 
my teacher until I was old enough to go to the 
Abbey. 


The days at Les Buissonnets were busy ones. 








So the days passed. 
Sometimes Papa took me 
fishing, a recreation 
which he enjoyed a great 
deal. Back in Alencon he 
had spent many happy 
hours at this, sending the 
major part of his catch to 





“Papa, Papa,” I called excitedly, but there was the Poor Clare convent. 
no answer. In Lisieux, fishing was 


still his favorite pastime 
and of course I was delighted to go with him on 
the various trips. He bought me a rod and line 
of my own and I tried very hard to become an ex- 
pert. But generally I tired of waiting for the fish 
to bite. I much preferred to sit beside Papa on the 
quiet river bank and think and dream. Some- 
times my thoughts were really prayers. If the 
country was so beautiful, I reflected, the river and 
trees, what must Heaven be like? 


I enjoyed my daily excursions with Papa after 
lessons were over, but the favorite day of the week 
for me was Sunday. How I looked forward to 
this! There was no work then. In the morning 
the whole family attended High Mass in the Cathe- 
dral, returning in the afternoon for the beautiful 
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service of Compline. Sometimes we spent the eve- 
ning with Uncle Isidore and Aunt Celine. I al- 
ways enjoyed these visits. My uncle was a clever 
man and I was flattered that he treated me as 
though I were a much older child. I liked to hear 
him talk, even though many times the subjects 
were quite over my head. Once in a while he 
would also sing for me in his deep bass voice. 


was I so fearful? Didn’t I know that Blue Beard 
was only a make-believe person? 


One night when Papa was taking me home from 
the Guerin house, I saw a beautiful sight in the 
sky. The stars had formed the letter T, very large 
and plain. 


“Look, Papa!” I cried eagerly. “My name is 


written in Heaven!” 


My father laughed. “Little Queen, that isn’t 
your name. That’s the constellation Orion.” 


Whenever the song was his favorite, one about the 
cruel tyrant Blue Beard, I would look at him with 
frightened eyes. How he would laugh then! Why 





Newly Ordained 


Father Leo Grommes, O.S.B., son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Grommes, 
Aurora, Illinois, was born July 29th, 1918 at Aurora. He attended St. 
Nicholas Parochial School there, and in 1935 graduated from Marmion 
Academy, now Marmion Military Academy, at Aurora. 


After spending three years in the Minor Seminary at St. Meinrad, 
he entered our Abbey as a novice in August, 1938. 


Father Leo read his first solemn Mass June 4th at St. Nicholas Church, 
Aurora, his home parish. Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schumacher, pastor of 
St. Nicholas Church, was Archpriest; Rev. George Heimsath, pastor of 
St. Pascal’s Church in Chicago and uncle of Father Leo, was Deacon; 
Rev. Matthew Preske, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad’s Abbey, was Subdeacon. 
The Masters of Ceremonies were Rev. Peter Watgen, of Freeport, Illinois, 
and Rev. Leonard Lux, O.S.B., of Marmion Priory, Aurora. Very. Rev. 
Gilbert Hess, O.S.B., Prior of Marmion, delivered the sermon. 





Leo Grommes, 0O.S.B. 


Father Cletus is the son of Mr. and Mrs. John W. Miller of Evansville, 
Indiana. He came to St. Meinrad in 1932 to begin the studies for the 
Holy Priesthood, desiring also to enter the religious life. During his 
early years of schooling at St. Benedict’s School in Evansville this desire 
for the priesthood and religious life was awakened and fostered. Six 
years after his entrance to the Minor Seminary he was received into 
the novitiate (in 1938) at the Abbey of St. Meinrad, where he was 
prepared for profession of vows in 1939. 


The First Solemn Mass of Father Cletus was celebrated June 4th in 
St. Benedict’s Church, Evansville. Father Abbot preached the sermon. 





Cletus Miller, O.S.B. 
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“It’s a T,” I said. “Oh, Papa! Take my hand 
and let me keep on looking at the sky. It’s so 
beautiful!” 

So we walked along together, Papa leading me 
over the rough places while my heart sang with 
joy. I was born for great things! Even the stars 
spelled out my initial for everyone to see! 

In the days when I lived, it was not customary 
for boys and girls to make their First Communion 


But it was possible to make one’s First Confession 
much earlier. Accordingly this privilege was given 
to me in 1879, when I was six years old. It was 
Pauline who took me to church for the big event. 

I had been well instructed as to the meaning of 
Confession. I understood that the priest repre- 
sents God, that he has the power to forgive sins if 
one is truly sorry for them. Because of this, I 
asked my “Little Mother’ if I should not tell the 


at the age of six or seven. No, a child had to wait 
until the year when his eleventh birthday occurred. 


priest, Father Ducellier, that I loved him with all 
my heart. (Continued on page 242) 





Benedictines 


, Father Rembert, son of Mrs. Mary C. Gehant, Aurora, IIl., and of the 

' late Frank D. Gehant. Born in West Brooklyn, Ill., Jan. 25, 1912 he 
received his early training there until he moved with his parents to 
Aurora, Ill. There the family became members of St. Mary’s Church. 
In his second year of high school the newly constructed Fox Valley 
Catholic High School was opened to students. In 1929 Fr. Rembert 

graduated from the same school. Until he began his studies for the 
priesthood, he worked with a steel shelving Firm near Aurora. In 1935 
he entered St. Meinrad’s Minor Seminary where he took studies prepara- 
tory to Major Seminary work. On July 11, 1938, he entered the Bene- 
dictine Novitiate. 





The First Solemn Mass was at St. Mary’s Church, Aurora, Illinois on 
June 4th. The Rev. Chas. R. Kelly, the pastor, was Archpriest; The 
Rev. Alfred J. La Fleur, O.S.A., Augustinian College, Washington, D. C., 
served as Deacon; the Rev. Norbert Spitzmesser, O.S.B., of the Marmion 
Priory preached the sermon. 





Rembert Gehant, O.S.B. 


Father Julius, eldest of seven children born to Mr. and Mrs. Julius 
Armbruster, was born April 10, 1918. For fourteen years, from his 
birth until his coming to St. Meinrad, he lived in Indianapolis, first on 
the East side, then gradually edging southward into St. Patrick’s Parish, 
and finally into St. Catherine’s in 1923. He received his entire elementary 
schooling at St. Catherine’s. 





In order to enter the Benedictine Novitiate, Father interrupted his 
studies during the scholastic year of ’38—’39. In August, 1939, he made 
his profession of vows. 


He celebrated his First Solemn High Mass in St. Catherine’s Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Julius Armbruster, O.S.B. 
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Wulstan Mork, O.S.B. 


Father Wulstan was born May 27, 1916. 
He came to St. Meinrad from Joliet, Illinois, 
entered the Minor Seminary, at the close of 
which he made his novitiate. He returned 
to his home parish for his First Solemn 
Mass in St. Raymond’s Church, June 4. 
Father Ernest Schnaus, O.S.B., of the Mar- 
mion Priory was Assistant-priest, Father 
Cuthbert Hughes, 0.S.B., deacon, Father 
Charles Wallace of Chicago, subdeacon. 
The pastor, Father Edwin Hoover, preached 
the sermon. Father Wulstan had a second 
celebration on June 11 in St. Francis 
Church, Norristown, Pennsylvania, where 
his family now resides. At this Mass Father 
George Dougherty -was_ Assistant-priest, 
Father Vincent Vasey, S.M., deacon, Leo 
Martin, S.J., subdeacon. Father James Bro- 
gan preached the sermon. 


AD 


Father Abbot’s Jubilee 


Saturday, June 10, was the twenty-fifth anniversary of Father Abbot’s Ordina- 
tion to the priesthood. Because of the wartime conditions no public celebration 
was held, but Father Abbot pontificated in the morning at a Mass of thanksgiving. 
A few of Father Abbot’s relatives and friends surprised him by arriving at the 
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abbey in time for the 
Mass, but apart from 
these only the community 
was in attendance 

A community dinner 
was served in the Minor 
Seminary Dining Room, 
where Father Abbot’s sis- 
ters and brother could 
share the festivity. A buf- 


mitted it. 
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fet luncheon in the evening brought the occasion to a 
simple close. No speeches were made, but the spiritual 
bouquets from his friends elsewhere and from the Lay- 
men’s Retreat League were a token of what proportions 
the celebration might have taken, had Father Abbot per- 





Pontifical Mass in Abbey Church 





Acceleration 


mm The Accelerated Course for the 
Seminarians was begun with the re- 
turn of the students from a three 
/ weeks recess on June 19. The opening 
was a Mass in honor of the Holy 
Ghost on June 20, followed by the 
taking of the Juramentum or Oath 
against Modernism by the entire fac- 
ulty. Immediately after the Mass 
short addresses were given to the stu- 
dents of the different departments by 
their respective superiors. Classes 


were begun immediately, though the 
%. periods on the first day were reduced Father Abbot Ignatius, 0.S.B. 
to twenty minutes. Because of the 


intense heat (which providentially toa —S00 








gave way to two pleasant cool days 
A at the start of the summer term) no classes are scheduled for the afternoon. 
S The Conventual Mass is at six-thirty each morning. This is also the 
\ Communion Mass for the entire student body. Breakfast is served in 
> ™ the Minor Seminary Dining Room at 7:45, and classes begin at 8:30. 







ELEVATIO S) 
MANVVM CSS 


MEARVM , 


ACRIF ICI , 
WPERT INN New Appointments 


On June 16, Father Abbot announced the following appointments in the Abbey: 
Treasurer: Father Maurus to succeed Father Meinrad 

2 Novice Master: Father Meinrad to succeed Father Henry 

Spiritual Director in the Minor Seminary: Father Adelbert to succeed Father Meinrad 





Superintendent of Abbey Press: Father Paschal to succeed Father David 
.- Assistant Pastor at Ferdinand: Father David to succeed Father Bede (Father Bede returns to assist in his 
former capacity on the Grail Staff). 

Father Casimir has returned from Marty, So. Dakota., to be on the Abbey Press Staff. 


| Father Cuthbert has taken Father Casimir’s place at Marty. 
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LITTLE 


(Continued from page 239) 


“No, just tell him your sins,” said Pauline. 
“That will be enough.” 

I was so small that I had to stand up to make 
my confession. When it was over, I passed my 
rosary through the grating and asked Father Du- 
cellier if he would bless it for me. The good priest 
did so and presently I went outside to join Pauline. 
A prayer Mama had taught me came into my mind 
and I said it as fervently as I could. 

“My God, I give Thee my heart. May it 
please Thee to accept it, so that no crea- 
ture can take possession of it but Thou 
alone, my good Jesus!” 

It had grown dark while we were in the church 
and on the way home I stopped for a moment under 
a street light. 

“Therese, what are you doing?” asked my big 
sister curiously. 

I stared at her with puzzled eyes. “The rosary 
looks just as it did before,” I said slowly. “Oh, 
Pauline! I thought the blessing would make a 
difference!” 

My sister laughed. Then she explained the bless- 
ing had made a great difference, although I could 
not see it. From now on, the prayers offered on 
this little string of beads would be more pleasing 
to God, They would be of great help to the Souls 
in Purgatory also. 

How I admired Pauline! She knew so much 
and did everything to fill Mama’s place where I was 
concerned. But she would not agree that I ought 
to be allowed to receive Holy Communion, now 
that I had been to confession. When I suggested 
that maybe I should tell the Bishop how much I 
wanted this great favor, she shook her head. I 
was no different from other children. I must wait 
until 1884, the year when I would be eleven years 
old. 

My love for Pauline was very great and so I 
never dreamed of arguing. I continued to bring 
her my little problems, knowing that she could 
settle everything. For instance, one day I was 
worried about the happiness of the blessed in 
Heaven. I knew some saints are greater than 


QUEEN 


others, being possessed of more glory. Well, what 
about the lesser saints? Were they unhappy be- 
cause of this? 

Pauline took my little thimble and a large drink- 
ing glass of Papa’s. She filled both to the brim 
with water. Then, smiling into my anxious face, 
she told me to look closely. 

“Which is the fuller?” she asked. “The thimble 
or the glass?” 

At once I understood. The little thimble repre- 
sented a soul, the large glass another. Each could 
hold no more water than Pauline had put there. 
Without any trouble I realized the example could 
be applied to Heaven. Here the saints reflect just 
that beauty and perfection which God has decided 
for them. Each is “full,” and there can never be 
any sorrow because some are little thimbles and 
others large glasses. 

There was another good lesson which Pauline 
taught me. This occurred one day when I re- 
turned home from a long walk with Papa. I was 
very hot and tired and lost no time in saying so. 

“If you only knew how thirsty I am!” I told 
Pauline. “I’m nearly dead for a drink of water!” 

My sister smiled. “Don’t you want to go without 
a drink to help some poor sinner?” she asked gent- 
ly. 

I hesitated. After all, I was terribly thirsty. 
Yet grace triumphed in the end and with a big sigh 
I told Pauline I would make the sacrifice. My 
sister seemed pleased with this and went off about 
her work. A few minutes later she came back. In 
her hand was a cool and refreshing drink. 

“This is for you,” she told me. “Sit down and 
enjoy it, dear.” 

I was almost in tears. I wanted the drink so 
much, yet what about the unknown sinner I had 
promised to help? Surely it wouldn’t be right to 
abandon him! 

Seeing my distress, Pauline told me not to wor- 
ry. “You have gained the merit of the sacrifice,” 
she said kindly. “Now you can gain the merit of 
obedience, too. Ah, my dear, how much that will 
mean for your sinner!” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


CCASIONALLY Papa had to leave Les Buis- 
sonnets because of business affairs. Such a 
trip occurred when I was six years old. A few days 
later I was standing alone at a window which over- 


looked the garden. Suddenly my heart gave a great 
leap. A man was walking in the garden, a man 
who looked just like our good father! 

“Papa! Papa!” I called excitedly, but there 
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was no answer. The figure did not even turn 
toward the window but continued to walk steadily 
down the path. Suddenly a great fear seized me. 
Papa looked so old! And for some strange reason 
there was a heavy veil over his head. What did it 
mean? And why didn’t he pay any attention to 
his little Queen? 

Marie and Pauline were in a nearby room. Hear- 
ing my cries, they hurried to see what was wrong. 
“Why are you calling Papa when he is in Alencon?” 
asked Marie anxiously. “Don’t you know better 
than that, Therese?” 

Tears were falling down my cheeks. I pointed 
to the window. ‘“He’s come back,” I sobbed. “He 
walked toward the fir trees and then disappeared.” 

Pauline looked at me in amazement. “That 
couldn’t be, child. Papa would never come back 
without letting us know.” 

Suddenly Marie decided that the maid Victoria 
had played a trick on me. She had put her apron 
over her head, walked past the window and pre- 
tended she was Papa. 

“No, no!” I cried. “It really was Papa. I saw 
him. And he looked so old and sad.” 

There was no doubt about it. I was in a bad 
state of fright. At once my sisters went to the 
kitchen to question Victoria. Had she played a 
trick on me? Had she pretended to be Papa? 
Surprised at such questions, the maid denied every- 
thing. She was too busy for tricks. She had not 
left the kitchen for hours. 

Presently all of us made a thorough search of 
the garden, but to no avail. Papa was not there. 
Or any stranger. I must have imagined the whole 
thing. 

“Don’t think any more about it,” said Marie 
kindly. “Little girls often make mistakes.” 

Think no more about it? How hard this was! 
Yet I did my best to obey. Some day I would un- 
derstand the meaning of what I had seen. In the 
meantime my heart was filled with sadness. The 
veil which had hidden Papa’s face from me: did 
it mean some dreadful misfortune was in store 
for him? 

Two years later Leonie finished her studies at 
the Benedictine Abbey and it was decided that I 
should take her place. It was now October, 1881, 
and I was only a few months short of my ninth 
birthday. Everyone felt it was time for me to 
have other teachers than Pauline. I did not agree 
with this, for I had no desire to leave my “Little 
Mother,” to go into surroundings where everything 
was new and different. Because Papa wished it, 
however, I did not complain and did my best to 
study hard. God blessed these efforts and before 


long I was in a class of girls much older than I. 
The Benedictine nuns were pleased with such prog- 
ress, likewise the Abbey chaplain, Father Domin. 
He began to call me his “Little Doctor,” for it 
seems Pauline had been an excellent teacher and 
I knew quite a bit about religion. 

I was not very happy at school, however. Some 
of the girls, jealous that a nine-year-old should be 
in their classes, plagued me and made me miserable. 
I did not know how to defend myself, nor had I 
any real wish to do so. In my own simple way, I 
thought it was God’s Will that I suffer their taunts. 
But I became more cheerful in the late afternoons, 
knowing that soon it would be time to return to 
Les Buissonnets. Indeed, Papa and my older sis- 
ters had no idea that I was so unhappy at school. 
They only saw me when I was smiling, grateful 
for being with them again in our pretty home. 
And the fact that I made good marks and was 
nearly always first in a class of much older girls 
pleased them very much. 

“Tt’s a good thing we sent Therese to the Abbey,” 
said Papa one day. “She’s getting along splendidly.” 

Celine and our little cousins, Marie and Jane 
Guerin, were quite happy at the Benedictine con- 
vent. They were not as sensitive as I and no one 
bothered to tease them. One day as we walked 
home together from school, Marie and I decided to 
play a game. 

“Hermits are not interested in the world,” I told 
my cousin. “Marie, I am going to be a really holy 
hermit. I shall shut my eyes and you will lead me 
down the street.” 

Generally Marie always liked the games I sug- 
gested but this time her part was not pleasing. 
“Why can’t I be a hermit, too?” she asked. “Why 
do I have to lead you?” 

Finally we decided we could both shut our eyes. 
Only the very holiest thoughts would be ours. So 
it was done, and for a time all went well. We were 
really model hermits. Then sudden calamity struck 
as Marie and I bumped into a display of vegetables 
outside a grocery store. There was a fearful clatter 
as piles of crates tumbled down around us and with 
dismay we saw that the grocer was rushing out 
of his shop. 

“Why don’t you look where you’re going?” he 
roared. “Such stupid children!” 

The vegetables were rolling all over the sidewalk. 
I took one look at them, at the grocer’s angry face, 
then started to run. Marie did the same. Later 
that day we made up our minds never again to 
play at hermits in the streets of Lisieux. It was 
a very dangerous thing to do. 


(To be continued) 
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The Mannings are a family of six, fiving in Copper 
City, Montana. Two nieces and a nephew—from Califor- 
nia—during the illness of their mother are staying with 
the Mannings. The young folks are all of College age. 
Clare, the eldest Manning, has recently entered a novi- 
tiate. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


HE PARTY at the Mannings turned out to be 

one of those unforgetable affairs which linger 
always in individual memicries and are absorbed as 
happy legend in the history of the community. It 
became a milestone and a land mark to the good 
people who attended and those who listened to ac- 
counts of the happenings afterward. People re- 
called they had not seen a certain friend or neigh- 
bor “since that time at the Mannings” or that an 
occurrence had taken place “a week after the 
Manning’s party.” A party it was, but it was 
more than that. It was one of those impulsive 
comings together of men and women and children, 
occasioned by a deep rooted urge to somehow ex- 
press certain inner feelings for which there was 
actually no adequate medium of expression. 


The party was in truth not in sole honor of 
Walter McGruder, who had received Holy Com- 
munion for the first time that day. Nor was it for 
Tom Manning, who represented to the neighbor- 
hood so many things they held in admiration and 
affection. Nor was it for Clare or Peter Cunning- 
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ham or the Donnovans or for Julia Manning. In 
truth it was a party for the Blessed Mother her- 
self, to whom these people felt a weight of grati- 
tude. But no one admitted that outwardly. Per- 
haps it would not have been deemed decorous to 
outwardly admit that the rollicking tunes of the 
fiddlers, the gay stepping of the dancers, the lilting 
tones of the singers were offered as tribute to the 
Mother of God. But such was the case, and it 
seems not unlikely that the Blessed Mother herself 
leaning from her throne on high, had a lovely time, 
indeed, at her party. 

The breakfast was subdued and satisfying. Only 
the family was there and the guest of honor and 
the two parish priests. With great smoothness 
the delicious hot foods were passed about by Nell 
and Elizabeth who would not so much as allow 
Julia to rustle from her chair. It was a leisurely 
meal, with conversation swelling and ebbing in that 
easy manner it sometimes does among congenial 
spirits. The levity was never more than bubbly 
every now and then, for there was an aura of awe 
about the board in the consciousness of the honor 
and happiness which was Walter’s for the first 
time a short while ago. 

Breakfast was just over when the guests be- 
gan to come. There sounded a short jangle of 
the bell and when Tom opened the door there 
were the O’Rourkes with hand extended in greet- 
ing as though it were a special festivity indeed. 
No sooner were the O’Rourkes seated before 
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the Vaheys were at the door, and then came the 
Rileys, and the Harrises, and the Flynns, and they 
kept coming and coming after that in a veritable 
stream of goodwill and hearty wishes. 


The old house where the Mannings lived proved 
itself as always equal to any occasion. With well 
being and hospitality it seemed to swell and ex- 
pand and there was room for each new group which 
walked up the steps. The big bedrooms were soon 
occupied by bevies of young girls chattering zest- 
fully among themselves. The summer porch was 
a haze of blue smoke where the men clustered 
comfortably and the old welcome stories were told 
again. The living room grew dark with groups of 
people renewing acquaintances and exchanging per- 
sonal news. Nell and Elizabeth, in a glory of 
power, managed the service of refreshments and 
it was as though it were an affair rehearsed and 
checked before, so effortlessly did the matter go. 

“Well, Julia Manning,” said Father Rooney com- 
ing along when she reached the side shelves of the 
buffet for the last row of gleaming glasses, “are 
you satisfied ?” 

“Satisfied, Father?” she asked. She only won- 
dered what particular phase of satisfaction was in 
the Pastor’s mind. She was deeply satisfied. 

“Remember the day you started this?” 

“But Father,” she said, “You can’t mean that 
this too has come out of our nightly prayers.” 

“This,” said Father, “is only the vocal part. This 
is only a gesture to get certain things out of all 
our systems. But this, Julia, is only the tiniest 


part.” 
“You are right.” It was a simple acknowledg- 
ment. Julia knew that this was a minute part. 


She knew what treasure she carried about in her 
heart. She well knew the solace of the constant 
patronage of Mary, the dear comfort of closing 
her eyes at night with the realization that Mary 
never slept. She was only one of the mothers here 
who shared the favors of Mary. She was only one 
who had learned the lesson of trustfulness by 
nightly kneeling with her brood to pray. 

After Father Rooney spoke to her, Julia moved 
among her friends seeing time and again evidences 
of Mary’s intercession with her Son. There were 
the Driscolls seated side by side and standing up 
to dance when the irresistible Kerry tune pulled 
them erect. There was a space selected in the liv- 
ing room and everyone stood close to see the danc- 
ers and the violin strings beneath the flying fingers 
of Grandpa Vahey explain the Kerry tune.... 

“Oh the days of the Kerry dancing, 
Oh the ring of the piper’s tune, 
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Oh the hours and hours of dancing, 
Gone alas! like our youth too soon.... 

But youth was not gone for Ann and Henry 
Driscoll as eye caught eye and hand touched hand 
and the music challenged them to remember. This 
was the Ann and Henry who had moved about the 
parish for a long while past like two estranged 
people who were not even friends. Julia recalled 
the solitary figure of Ann kneeling alone in the 
church with thin shoulders drooping in eloquent 
expression. She remembered accounts of Henry’s 
activities, “with the radicals,” of his bold insinua- 
tions to the other men, of his veiled invitations to 
them to “better” themselves. Like an illness, that 
phase of life between these two had passed. Was 
it Mary who had cured the unwell condition in 
that home.... 

“Oh to dream again 

Oh to live again... .” 

and Ann smiled 

flush into Henry’s eyes and he let her smile dance 
back again. All day long Julia saw the lights in 
various faces and she thought she grasped what 
Father Rooney had meant. As McGurk was ex- 
plaining to Walter McGruder the manner in which 
she artfully managed to secure “a little Scotch 
refugee.” “Think of it,” she had beamed, “a little 
girl in the house again. A bit of a child to care 
for and love.” There was serenity and content in 
the lined old face. 

When the Donnovans came in the afternoon, 
Nell Galvin rushed forward to embrace little Rose 
all pink and proud in the thick warm coat small 
Lucy once had worn. John Galvin tenderly patted 
the soft head just the height that Lucy’s had been, 
and Julia’s throat caught in a sympathy for which 
there was no need at all. Joe Donnovan walked 
with an erect stride and shook Julia’s hand and 
said, “Doc Jerry says I can go back to work in a 
short while, thanks to you, Mrs. Manning. Thanks 
to you.” 

But Julia knew that he was wrong; it was not 
thanks to her. It was thanks to the understanding 
Mother who had guided her that bleak day to 
Dublin Gulch when there was a dull ache within 
herself. 

By nightfall it was over. There were the young- 
sters to put to bed and puppies and chickens and 
kittens to feed. As early dusk drifted de«-n there 
was the closing in of home responsibilities and 
families came together and said good bye 


” 


The old house had done its share to welcome all 
and now it stood silently with darkness restfully 
covering it. Lights began to stud the outdoors 
from the windows here and there and lights from 
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the houses down the hill sent up answering mes- 
sages. 

Julia and Tom slowly climbed the stairs, “Did 
you have fun at the shindig, Mrs. Manning?” asked 
Tom. 

“T had a wonderful time.” 

“Did you see Ma McGurk do the jig?” 

“Pretty spry for all her years, isn’t she?” 

“The older she gets the swifter that jig will be. 
She’s the kind that improves with age instead of 
wearing out. Imagine taking in a refugee.” 

“It’s just like her,” Julia said. 

When Walter came over for dinner Tuesday eve- 
ning he brought his bags with him. The train did 
not leave until nine, so there was time for a visit 
ahead of him. 

As Julia set her lemon pie on the table Walter 
turned to Frances, “Would you like to come for a 
walk?” 

The two young people did not come back until 
it was almost time to go to the train. Julia was 
glad they’d had that time together. It was a time 
which rightfully belonged to them. 

When Julia made her rounds that night before 
she turned toward her own bedroom she paused 
at Frances’s door. She hesitated there. She want- 
ed to go in but wondered if the girl might not pre- 
fer to be alone. “Good night, Frances,” she called. 

“Oh Aunt Julia, won’t you please come in and 
talk for a little while?” 

Frances was hunched up on the window seat. 
The only light in the room was provided by the 
moon and stars. 

“Aunt Julia,” began a small but steady voice, 
“T’m going to miss him so much.” 


“T know,” said Julia, settling on the edge of the 
bed which had been Clare’s. She understood about 
missing. 


“Aunt Julia, we both thought we had so much 
to say to one another. He must have felt as I did 
when we started out tonight. It seemed that hours 
on end would not be long enough to say all that 
simply had to be said. But when we walked out 
together arm in arm, suddenly there wasn’t a thing 
that needed to be said. Julia knew that too. For 
twenty odd years she’d known the incomparable 
comfort of a companion who kept pace and who 
understood without words. 

“Where did you go walking?” She saw that 
Frances wanted to relive the evening by talking 
about it. 

“We climbed to Big Butte. Right up to the top. 
It was marvelous up there. There were lights away 
off but it was as if we were the only two people 
in the world.” 
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That was a familiar sensation to Julia too. The 
aloneness in the universe. The sufficiency of two. 

“And when we did talk it was about things that 
we could have talked about any time, not just when 
he was going away. Walter asked if I’d ever been 
down in a mine. He suggested that I go, as he 
was pretty much impressed by a trip down the 
other day.” 

“T agree with him,” Julia said. “We'll make an 
appointment soon to go down. It’s an experience 
not to be missed.” 

Frances sighed softly. But it was not a sad 
sigh. It was just a gentle breath that had missed 
its usual turn awhile back. “I’m going to write 
to Mother and Dad before I go to bed; I want to 
tell them about Walter’s leaving. I’ve written to 
them about him all along.” She looked directly at 
her aunt as though it were an explanation past due. 

“I thought you had.” Julia smiled. Julia went 
over to the girl and kissed her cheek. “You are a 
dear child, Frances, and there’s a lifetime of hap- 
piness ahead of you.” 

“Oh Aunt Julia, it makes me feel so sure to hear 
you say that. Things don’t seem very sure nowa- 
days. Everything is so mixed up.” 

“Things are always mixed up. They always will 
be. There is only one sensible thing to do to cope 
with it all.” 

“What?” 

“Keep ourselves as straight as we can.” 

“You are sweet, Aunt Julia.” 

“With a sweet niece,” Julia said. 

Hank and Barney were facing each other in 
their room. It was evident that a vigorous argu- 
ment was in progress. Hank turned to his mother 
for support. “Don’t you think that aviation is the 
best branch of service, Mom?” 

“But the Navy, Aunt Julia, let me tell you about 
the Navy.”’ Barney implored. 

“You two!” Lovingly she gave each boy’s head 
a bit of a shove. That was as near a caress as 
she’d venture. Indeed, Army and Navy. These 
boys. Thank heaven they were just boys. This 
terrible rushing into maturity was frightening. 

“Good night, Sue and Ruthie,” she called. 


Two sleepy tones answered her. They’d be sound 
asleep shortly now. Had they been alert and gig- 
gling their voices wouldn’t have tapered for a good 
half hour yet. 

“Good night, Dave.” 

“Good night, Mother.” 
study table. “Old Mac’s gone. 
when he was fitting in so well.” 


He looked up from his 
Pretty tough just 


“That’s the way it often seems to go.” 
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“Good old Mac. Gee, I wonder who'll take his 
classes.” 

One man went and another took his place and the 
surface was the same. Only those who cared re- 
membered. Life was like that. Even with the 
awful holes made by death. The surface seemed 
the same and only those who were beneath felt the 
throb of pain. The little Donnovan wore Lucy’s 
clothes, but Nell would never forget the short grave 
where Lucy had been placed. Mac was gone and 
another professor would call roll in his classes at 
the school, but nevertheless Walter would be 
missed. 


Julia heard doors opening and closing down- 
stairs. That would be Tom making the rounds 
before coming up. Honey and Trix would be set- 
tling for the night. The poker jangled against the 
grate. He was bedding the fire too. The remain- 
der of the log would be there for tomorrow. Tom’s 
feet sounded on the stairs. He was coming up to 
bed. Tom. Someone to whom you didn’t need to 
talk. Someone whose hand was steady on your 
arm. Someone to climb with to the top of a hill, 
to stand beside while you gazed at the stars and 
looked down on distant lights. 


“Tired?” he asked as he came into the room. 
“A little,” she confessed. “Are you?” 


“Frankly, yes. It takes it out of you, things 
like Walter’s going away. On the brink of a prom- 
ising teaching career. A new degree coming up 
next year and all.” His hand spread in a gesture 
to indicate the rest. 

Julia was no longer even a little tired. She 
couldn’t afford to be. She pulled Tom toward the 
old chair which was so comfortable in spite of its 
unorthodox sags. “Why don’t you have a smoke 
before you turn in?” Then while the smoke from 
his pipe filled the room with its well loved fra- 
grance she spoke softly of many things. "Tom 
remember....” and one remember drew out anoth- 
er. The hills they’d climbed together. Of the hills 
when the stars seemed dim’ and very far away. 
When the lights were uncertain at their feet. Re- 
member the other hills they’d mounted with swing- 
ing stride and the sunny valley waiting when they 
were ready to return? All the years. Good years. 
Bad years. Depression. Recession. Remember 
Tom, how it always came out all right? 

He leaned over and kissed her. 

“It wasn’t the smoke I needed, but I feel rested 
now.” 

“T’m glad.” 

“It was you I needed dear, as I always do.” 

Again she said, “I’m glad.” 

(To be continued) 
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TO THEE DO WE CRY, POOR BANISHED CHILDREN OF EVE, TO THEE DO 
WE SEND UP OUR SIGHS, MOURNING AND WEEPING, 
IN THIS VALLEY OF TEARS 


The monks are depicted in the cover drawing 
as the “banished children of Eve,” kneeling in 
their desecrated monastery home crying to our 
Lady. 

Over their uplifted heads is brandished a fiery 
sword of persecution. 

Our Lady appearing to the monks in answer to 
their prayer, refers them to the hidden Redeemer 
present in her womb, explaining that the hour of 
their deliverance is not yet come. 


A stone among the ruins of the Abbey is in- 
scribed with the name EVA, giving testimony to 
man’s lineage and conception in original sin. 

Under the apparition of our Immaculate Mother 
appears the angelic salutation AVE, giving wit- 
ness to the favour she has found with God. 

The lamps, once burning, are now destroyed 
save one, which seemingly remains defiantly light- 
ed in silent tribute to our Lady and the Presence 
in her all pure tabernacle of the promised Messiah. 
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Ploughshares and Diplomats 


Gometimes it seems that they 
should not be called peace con- 
ferences, perhaps, or “power” con- 
ferences, for at the end of a war 
which demands a European or World 
meeting to settle the affairs of na- 
tions a vast amount of damage has 
been done, on one hand; and, on the 
other, each participant is mobilized 
at its greatest strength and figures 
that now is the time to get what it 
needs—or wants. And also, in mod- 
ern times, the Vicar of Christ, the 
one man who is not interested in ter- 
ritorial power but in that true peace 
whose definition is order, has been 
excluded. 

Nevertheless, our bustling twen- 
tieth “Century of Progress” which 
now faces a second reconstruction of 
a war-torn world in a period of 
twenty-five years, may be interested 
in similar works of its predecessors. 
And it is true that underlying and to 
some degree influencing the acts of 
governments at most conferences 
has been the deep desire of the suf- 
fering people of the world for peace. 

Never was this desire greater than 
at modern Europe’s first peace con- 
ference, at the end of the unspeak- 
ably brutal Thirty Years’ War in the 
seventeenth century. This great 
struggle, beginning with the rebel- 
lion of Bohemia against the Holy 
Roman Empire, eventually involved 
every military 
German Protestants, uniting against 
the Catholic South, for a while gave 
it the coloring of a religious war. 
Then the outsiders came in—a rebel- 
lion in Hungary, intervention by 
Denmark and Spain, Gustavus Adol- 
phus going after the south Baltic for 
Sweden, 


power of Europe. 


time 
made 


biding his 
until by a master-stroke he 
France the dominant 
gained for her Alsace. The alliance 
of Catholic France and Protestant 
Sweden revealed the dynastic nature 
of the war and justified Pope Urban 


Richelieu 


power and 
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VIII in his neutrality and unflag- 
ging attempts to make peace. The 
efforts of the skillful Fabio Chigi 
(afterwards Pope Alexander VII) 
were one of the main factors in final- 
ly bringing the reluctant nations to 
their senses—after great areas of 
Germany had been depopulated and 
the people reduced to barbaric, sub- 
human behavior. 

The Treaty of Westphalia in 
1648 established the modern state- 
system which Hitler recently tried to 
destroy. Territorial adjustments 
were made which were intended to 
be permanent—Alsace to France, 
Bremen to Sweden, for example— 
and the independence of more than 
three hundred and fifty German 
principalities from the Empire, a 
triumph of French diplomacy, was 
recognized. The religious issue was 
subordinated to power politics by the 
cujus regio hujus religio principle 
which stated that a person had to 
have the same religion as his rulers 
—because, of this made 
things simpler for the rulers. The 
upshot of it was that the Pope, who 
had been with the Republic of Ven- 
ice the chief mediator, renounced the 
treaty in the bull Zelo Domini. One’s 
religion should not be changed like 
a coat to suit the convenience of the 
reigning monarch, and there was an 
authority of Christ above that of the 
politician, he held. 

An amusing side-light to the 
treaty-making after this war—with 
tragic aspects—was the evolution of 
the new profession of the diplomat, 
and the delays occasioned in ending 
the actual fighting by the disputes 
over precedence. Negotiations had 
to be out in 
places because the Swedes refused 


course, 


carried two separate 
to give precedence to the French. In 
1645 the French and Spanish am- 
bassadors deliberately avoided each 
other’s lest the delicate 
arises. In spite of the 


presence 
question 
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Franco-Swedish jealousy, negotia- 
tions between the French and the 
Imperialists had to be conducted 
through a Swedish mediator, and 
those between the Swedes and the 
Imperialists through a Frenchman— 
because in each case the parties 
directly involved were not on speak- 
ing terms with each other! 


The Treaty of Westphalia did not 
create a lasting peace. The old 
medieval traditions of the sanctity 
of law and contracts were, however, 
strong enough to make the nations 
of Europe regard the document as 
having the authority of public law. 
Even the great War of the Spanish 
Succession, fought fifty years later, 
was settled by a peace, that of U- 
trecht, which appealed to Westphalia 
for its decisions and was considered 
simply an adjustment of the earlier 
settlement. 


Then came Napoleon, and the 
handwriting was on the wall. In 
place of professional armies he intro- 
duced conscription, and in place of 
war for territorial gain he fought 
the total war of conquest and en- 
slavement. The Treaty of West- 
phalia and the European sense of 
legality were not enough to halt this 
man, and that was the only authority 
that remained. When the 
aroused peoples of Europe finally 
themselves brought the conqueror to 
his knees, the Congress of Vienna 
faced a new problem. In addition to 
the usual territorial ambitions, they 


now 


had to reconstruct some kind of 
orderly government in Europe— 
otherwise they left a vacuum, or 


rather, anarchy. 


As modern peaces go, they did a 
pretty good job. Perhaps the place 
they chose for their work had some- 
thing to do with it. Paris in 1919 
was cold and cheerless. Vienna in 
the winter of 1814-15 was still the 


queen of Europe, brilliant with 
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beautiful ladies and the enchanting 
music of great composers, including 
in its dance-steps now the thrilling 
new waltz. The diplomats brought 
not only large staffs but their wives 
and near relations, and settled down 
for an enjoyable season. Before the 
peace had been made, Emperor 
Francis I of Austria was wondering 
whether his Empire, which had sur- 
vived a decade of war with Napo- 
leon, would be able to last through 
the peace-making—the bill for enter- 
tainment was thirty million florins! 
(In 1919, be it noted, the thrifty 
French made the Allies pay their 
own way.) Music, dances, plays, 
operas, medieval tourneys—why 
should the diplomats still feel vin- 
dictive toward France, especially 
when refusing the capable Talley- 
rand was so difficult? 


So they did not make a punitive 
peace. France was given the boun- 
daries of 1792. The European 
states-system was restored as close 
as possible to what it had been be- 
fore Napoleon. Of course there were 
the usual territorial disputes—and 
at one time Russia and Prussia were 
ready to go to war against France, 
England, and Austria—but the news 
that a certain gentleman had left the 
island of Elba and was being re- 
joined by his old soldiers on his 
jaunt to Paris produced a most sud- 
den and miraculous harmony among 
the delegates. In fact, most of the 
important decisions were arrived at 
during the Hundred Days of Napo- 
leon’s return. It was a conservative 
peace—the type that we, after the 
failure of Versailles, may be tempted 
to make this time?—and it created a 
balance of power that endured for 
a hundred years. 


However, though the dynasts were 
very well satisfied with their work, 
the nineteenth century revealed a 
feeling of uneasiness. Something 
had been left out. Specifically, the 
new sense of nationalism and 
democracy had been ignored by the 
old men who made the treaty and 
handed Italy back to Austria be- 
cause such had been the status quo, 
for example—and gave part of 
Poland to Russia. Also, a new ideal- 
ism had been conciliated only by the 
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abolition of the slave-trade, forced 
by the indefatigable Wilberforce. 
The Dorothy Thompsons of the day 
wanted more than that—take the 
philosopher Kant’s modest pamphlet, 
Project for Perpetual Peace, for ex- 
ample. Men were beginning to 
realize that the balance of power, no 
matter how successful, was only tem- 
porary, and to demand some super- 
national tribunal for arbitration of 
disputes. Even one of the negotia- 
tors, the unstable, enthusiastic Alex- 
ander I of Russia felt this, and pro- 
posed, to his hardheaded colleagues’ 
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astonishment, the Holy Alliance, 
which was to base the political set- 
tlement upon a something stronger 
than a treaty, the Faith which had 
made the nations. The nations all 
signed, but many, no doubt, with the 
feelings of certain modern nations at 
putting pen to the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact outlawing war. They felt it 
would do no harm—there was no en- 
forcing agency. 
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While the dynastics lasted, this 
peace was on the whole well-kept. 
When they went down in the cata- 
clysm of 1914, and the new rulers 
met in Versailles in 1919, the peace- 
makers found themselves to some ex- 
tent in the position of the diplomats 
of 1648. Then the medieval system 
of Papacy and Empire had been set 
aside by the arrogant new kings; in 
1919, the descendants of those kings 
and their state-system had been set 
aside by the middle and lower class- 
es. Something new had to be estab- 
lished. The old humanitarian ideal- 
ism continued and produced a super- 
national authority in the League of 
Nations which proved not strong 
enough; but the newer idea which 
triumphed was the idea of national- 
ism, the absolute sovereignty of 
every national group. This idea was 
most dangerously combined with a 
punitive peace—and her@we are to- 
day. By identifying the state with 
race Hitler only carried one of the 
most potent ideas of Versailles to its 
logical conclusion. 


What will we see this time? Bal- 
ance of power again and a new at- 
tempt to repress nationality? A 
reaction against the idealism which 
produced the League and the Inter- 
national Labor Office with its in- 
terest in the crucial social question 
of the working class? Or an attempt 
to keep these good things, national 
self-respect, the betterment of the 
working family, the movement to- 
ward disarmament and arbitration, 
which Pope Pius XII has placed high 
in his list of Five Points for a just 
peace? To a large extent it is up to 
us. If there is enough demand, the 
authority of religion will be felt at 
the conference, will undergird and 
strengthen and maintain the deci- 
sions theer reached, and will set 
civilization back on its upward path. 
If not, future historians may apply 
to this conference the clever epigram 
quoted by a disgusted onlooker at 
the beginning of the Congress of 
Vienna, “Le Congrés danse, mais il 
ne marche pas.” And if our own 
peace conference dances instead of 
marching, we and our sons, and our 
sons’ sons, will pay the piper. 
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The Glories of Mary Rose Ferron 


O. A. Boyer, S.T.L. 


Last month we recounted in these pages three remarkable cures through 
intercession to Little Rose. The number of favors is truly astonishing and we 
cannot print all of them in detail, but we are giving a selection of them. Until 
the Church officially pronounces on the events narrated here we decline to call 
them miraculous; yet the power of Rose Mary Ferron seems to be manifested 


in these triumphs of faith. 


PARALYSIS CURED 

OHN Duffy, ticket agent 

and telegraph operator for 
a number of years at the El- 
lenburg N.Y.R.R. Station, 
was stricken with partial pa- 
ralysis in September, 1943. 
His facial expression was 
completely gone. His face 
was draWn to one side, his 
mouth was very crooked. It 
was impossible for him to 
close his eyes and mouth com- 
pletely. His left eye was 
worse, for it was almost 
closed and he could not open 
or close it at will. It was not 
closed even while he was 
asleep. In this condition he 
was recommended to. the 
prayers of Rose and to St. 
Joseph, and on October 3, his 
sister Kathryn, a_ school 
teacher in Forest, N. Y., 
wrote: “Just as your letter 
arrived, the facial paralysis 
left John’s face. He seemed 
to feel a severe pain and then 
his expression came back as 
usual. His eye opened and shut as before.... I 
have perfect confidence that St. Joseph and Little 
Rose did this... .” 


BLADDER AILMENT RELIEVED 


Father Clarus Graves, O.S.B., of St. John’s Ab- 
bey, Collegeville, Minn., wrote on March 12, 1943: 

“May our good God hasten the glorification of 
Little Rose! The day before yesterday, Father 
Celestine Kapsner gave me the ribbon of the Pre- 
cious Blood, blessed by Our Lord at the request of 
Little Rose while in ecstasy, and yesterday I ap- 
plied it to one of our Fathers suffering from in- 
flamation of the bladder, and INSTANTLY the 





The Reverend Father A. Gauthier 
Rose’s Spiritual Director 
Fall River, Mass. 


pain disappeared, and today 
there is still no trace what- 
ever of the ailment. I have 
taken the liberty of cutting 
the braid into small particles, 
so as to multiply this precious 
relic. I hope that I have not 
acted contrary to your wish- 
es, but I see so much good to 
come of them that naturally, 
I want as many as possible. 
She is still doing her wonders 
in heaven, as shown here on 
earth, and I hope the day will 
come before my death when 
our country and the whole 
world will acclaim her as the 
saint of suffering that she 
was.” 


NOTE: This cure was fol- 
lowed by a wonderful phe- 
nomenon. Six or seven weeks 
later, on April 29, Mrs. Wal- 
lace mounted relics for Fa- 
ther. She used for that pur- 
pose some threads of the rib- 
bon. When the work was 
finished, the pictures of Rose 
which Father had in his hands gave out a sweet 
odor of roses. 


In December 1943 Father wanted sand from 
Little Rose’s grave in order to use it as relics. 
Miss Betty Kelly of Baltimore had some and de- 
cided to give Father a part of what she had. As 
she poured it out of the container, a sweet aroma 
came out of the sand and filled the room. The sand 
has now been scenting for over six weeks and is 
now giving its aroma as ever. 


The mounting of these relics and their use for 
the sick seem to delight Little Rose, since she is 
incensing them with the fragrances of heaven. 
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ULCERS CURED 


Father Clarus, O.S.B., had previously written on 
August 21, 1942: 


“T applied the relic of Little Rose to the stomach 
of one of our Benedictine Fathers, who has been 
suffering from chronic ulcers of the stomach for 
29 years. As soon as I touched him he felt an 
immense release of pressure and stress and claims 
that he was cured instantly. Father C. is the great- 
est devotee of Little Rose that one could desire. 
His cure occurred on the Thursday of Passion 
Week of this year, and he has had a normal stom- 
ach ever since.” 


CURE OF INJURED EYES 


Rev. Father McNamara from St. Adrian’s Church 
in Chicago reports the following: 


Understand, Father, I have been taking treatments 
three times a week since September from a reputa- 
ble physician. Over the holidays, I was critically 
ill with a border line case of pneumonia. You must 
understand, I am certain, how grateful I am. For 
this reason, I wish to acquaint myself further with 
the life of this Little Girl and pass my good word 
on to my relatives and friends.” 


Sister Paul Xavier, 189 Wellington St., Fall Riv- 
er, Mass., writes on June 21, 1942: 


“Little Rose has granted me a favor and to me 
it is a duty of gratitude to make her known. On 
the first of February, I awoke with a violent sore 
in my right eye and successively eruptions of ab- 
scesses on my eyelid, on my gums and near my 
eardrum. Then complications set in which forced 

me to stay in bed for a part of 





“My brother’s eye was cured 
almost immediately after placing 
a relic of Little Rose on it. This 
brother of mine also tells me of a “She 
more serious case and the cure of 
a man in his shop who was over- 
come with some kind of gas. Un- 


, : Rectory, 
conscious for hours, this man 


The life of Mary Rose Fer- 
ron may now 
third edition. 
Wears a Crown of 
Thorns.” The book may be 
ordered from The Reverend 
St. Edmund’s 
Ellenburg, 
York, or from THE GRAIL. 


O. A. Boyer, 


Lent. After Easter, I ardently 
desired to resume my classes. I 
was better but a sore on my 
shoulders tortured me. I could 
not stand straight nor breathe 
freely. Almost three weeks went 
N by and one of the nuns gave me 
ew : 

a mortuary picture of Rose. 


had in its 
The title is 


came to a few minutes after 
Rose’s relic, which my brother 
had with him, was applied.” 


Adelard Gagne of 122 School 
St., Albion, R. I., reports: 


Leaflets with a sketch of 
Rose’s life may also be had 
from THE GRAIL. You are 
asked to report all favors 
obtained through private 
prayer to this American stig- 
matic of our own day to 
either of the above addresses. 


Without thinking of anything, I 
thanked the nun and placed the 
picture in a book, but on taking 
the picture I felt within me some- 
thing strange as though a weight 
had been taken off my shoulders. 





“I obtained a healing through 


Half an hour later, I had no more 








Little Rose. Four years I suf- 

fered from a sore on my back. The doctors tried 
all their remedies but could not cure this running 
sore. At the time of the cure, the sore was healed 
instantly and I got up immediately the same day. 
In three days, I received Communion and the fol- 
lowing week, I went to thank Little Rose for the 
cure I had received. At the end of a few days, I 
went back to my work.” 


Helen McCarthy, 620 Ages Road, W. Hyattsville, 
Md., reports on Jan. 22, 1943: 

“Since last May, when I moved into a suburban 
area of Washington, D. C., and endured a most 
severe case of sinus infection, I slept only very few 
nights and then from sheer exhaustion. Last Mon- 
day night, my head was so congested, sleep was 
impossible, so I started reading my latest issue of 
“The Register,” published in Denver. In this I 
read of Mary Rose Ferron. I decided to pray to 
this little girl and it seems almost miraculous how 
my breathing has become clear, absolutely clear. 


sores. I went to bed a little per- 
plexed, thinking that Little Rose had played a trick 
on me. The next morning I arose with my pains, 
then I took Rose’s picture and told her that I 
would never give her. up if she took my pains away, 
although I wanted to conform myself to the will 
of Jesus. Since then, I felt no more pain and the 
sore in my shoulder disappeared.” 


Mrs. Delia Duhamel of Woonsocket, R. I., writes 
about May 11, 19386: 


“Three months before Rose’s death, I went to 
see her and told her that if the good Lord came and 
got her, I would like to be healed immediately. The 
only answer she gave me was a beautiful smile. I 
suffered from very frequent hemorrhages and the 
only remedy was an operation; it would be im- 
possible for me to have other children. Perhaps, 
if I had had an operation, it would have saved me. 
I had been in this condition for two years and dur- 
ing this time, I wore an iron corset. — Then, on 
May 11, 1936, the same day Little Rose flew to 
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heaven, she granted me my cure. The morning 
that Rose left this earth, I was indisposed. At the 
moment of her departure, I had no more hemor- 
rhages and no more pain. The next morning, I 
received the news of Little Rose’s death and I had 
been healed at her death by heaven.—Some months 
after my cure, through Rose’s intercession, I be- 
came a mother. 


Mrs. Eugene Doyon, 98 Perry St., Central Falls, 
R. 1., reports: 


“In August, 1932, my sister-in-law of Biddeford, 
Maine, had two hemorrhages and a nose bleed. As 
she was very weak, the doctor sent for the priest 
and she was anointed. A neighbor came and helped 
my niece to nurse the patient. As her nose was 
still bleeding, she sent for the ribbon which Rose 
had given her and tied it around the neck of the 
patient and the blood stopped. A great change 
took place. — This sister-in-law came all the way 
from Maine to thank Rose. She stopped at my 
place and wanted me to go along with her. The 
distance is about twelve miles. Meanwhile, I had 
fallen off a step-ladder and struck my hip against 
a gas stove. My hip was sore, so I went along to 
see Rose and ask her help. 

“When we arrived, the kitchen was full of people 
waiting to see Rose. We were brought into a wait- 
ing room which was some distance from Rose’s 
room. During the conversation, I told my sister- 
in-law that I was like the incredulous St. Thomas. 
I had to touch to be convinced. 

“When our turn came, Mrs. Ferron led us to 
Rose’s room and told us to go in together, for many 
were waiting. When I entered, Rose looked at me 
with a beautiful smile and said: ‘You are the one 
who is so incredulous. Come forward, touch me.’ 


As she placed her cold hand in mine, she made me 
touch her shoulder. I was so surprised, that I could 


not say a word. Seeing I was so confused, she 
asked me to go into the chapel, kneel on the kneel- 
ing bench and say a prayer for her. 

“Near the kneeling bench was a large crucifix 
and a white dove’ at the foot of it. When I arose, 
I held on to the bench, but my hand slipped and I 
happened to touch the white dove. It seemed as 
if the blood flowed from the foot of the cross on the 
white dove. From that time my hip was perfectly 
cured and it has never bothered me since. — Rose 
gave me a red ribbon and medals to wear and | 
always wore them. When in 1939, I was called to 
nurse a friend of the family who had lost her faith, 
I had them with me. I took care of her for nine 
weeks. When I washed her or gave her medicine, 
she admired the ribbon which she could see through 
my uniform. Sometimes, I would say a few words 
about religion, but when I heard her complain of 
feeling very bad, I took my ribbon and wishing to 
help her, I placed it on her and begged of God to 
make her return to her faith, through the inter- 
cession of Little Rose. To my admiration, she sent 
for a priest, received the Sacraments and recove”- 
ing a little she said, ‘If you knew how happy I 
am.’ A week later she passed away. 

“Afterwards I often called on Rose to thank her 
and show my gratitude. Once I called on a Friday. 
She was just coming out of an ecstasy. The white 
linens which covered her forehead were stained 
with blood.” 


1 Rose told me that this white dove represented her 
soul. It is placed at the foot of the cross, because I am 
nailed to it. That’s my place, for I live by the Cross. 
Another lady from Maine saw the same dove splashed 
with the blood of the Lamb. 





BUGS! 


In the last half of the last century Samuel Steh- 
man Haldeman became a Catholic. Because he was 
an outstanding intellectual of his day and held the 
Chair of Natural Sciences at the University of 
Pennsylvania, his conversion caused much comment. 

The story is told that the eminent professor, 
when asked what led him to the threshold of the 
Church, would answer with the single word- 
“Bugs!” 

“Bugs!” 
bugs?” 


his amazed inquirer would ask. “Why 


To which the scientist would reply somewhat as 
follows: 
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“No matter how tiny the insect, I have found 
that the God Who made it, provided one organism 
that controlled all parts and kept them working 
together. I believe that when He was making so 
big a thing as the Church, He would do as much 
for it. There is only one Church with such a single 
controlling organism. That is why I became a 
Catholic.” 

Of the more than 60,000 people who embrace 
Catholicism yearly in this country, there are prob- 
ably several hundred reasons therefore. But what 
more gigantic intellectual reason than Professor 
Haldeman’s tiny bug! 
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Gm Hungry 


Adrian Fuerst, O.S.B. 


HE screen door slammed. “Mother, I’m home!” 

How well Mrs. Fendwick knew it. She hap- 
pened to be upstairs at the time mending some of 
the family clothing. “All right, Jimmy,” she called 
down the stairs, “Mother will be there in just a 
moment.” 

In the mean time Jimmy was busy taking off his 
light sweater. He had just come home from school, 
St. Elizabeth’s School. Jimmy was getting pretty 
big now, at least so Jimmy thought. In fact this 
was the first real day of school for the new year, 
and Jimmy, though only nine, was just entering 
the fourth grade. 

“Gee, Mom,” said Jimmy in a rather pleading 
tone, “but I’m awfully hungry. Kinda feel empty 
on the inside. Can I have something to eat, please.” 
The last word was drawn out for effect. 

“Hungry?” replied Mrs. Fendwick; “Jimmy, 
you just had dinner about two hours ago, and we'll 
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be having supper soon.” 

“But I’ve been studying hard, honest I have. 
Gee, the first day’s plenty hard. Can’t I, just a 
piece of jelly bread?” 

Mrs. Fendwick wasn’t one to give in to her chil- 
dren if she knew it wasn’t for their good. But she 
knew that Mr. Fendwick wouldn’t be home until 
late this evening and supper would be somewhat 
later than usual. “All right, if you have been 
studying hard, I’ll give you a real nice piece of 
jelly bread.” 

“Oh, good. Gee, you’re the best Mother in the 
world,” said Jimmy, emphasizing the fact with a 
big hug. 

Jimmy’s eyes fairly danced as he watched his 
mother spread the grape jelly on the generous 
piece of bread. Somehow or other his mouth seemed 
to be filling with water; it looked so good. Final- 
ly the jelly bread was all prepared. 

“Here, Jimmy, and a glass of milk to go with it,” 
said the motherly voice offering him the glass of 
milk. 

“Thank you, mother. But you take the first bite, 
it looks so good.” And Jimmy held the 
bread out towards Mrs. Fendwick. 

Mrs. Fendwick did take a bite and, to 
please Jimmy, seemed to enjoy it immense- 
ly. “And now, Jimmy, tell me all that hap- 
pened at school today,” said Mrs. Fend- 
wick as she seated herself next to Jimmy 
at the kitchen table. Soon mother and son 
were lost in the events of the day at 
school. 


Supper came and past. In fact it 
wasn’t until the children, Jimmy, Ma- 
rie, age seven, and little Joe, age four, 
had been put to bed that Mr. and 
Mrs. Fendwick were able to relax to- 
gether in the front room for their 
evening chat. 

“You know, Marie,” began Mr. Fend- 
wick as he glanced up from beneath THE 
TIMES, “I’ve been thinking quite a bit 

today.” 

Somehow there was a bit of the solemn about 
Mr. Fendwick’s tone. His wife began to wonder, 

but not to let on that she was wondering. She 

smiled and replied in a light but teasing tone: 


bo 





“Now that is something! Just what have you been 
thinking about?” 

“No, really, I’m serious,” came back Mr. Fend- 
wick, crossing his right leg and settling back in 
the chair as if he meant to prepare for a long talk. 
“In fact,” he continued, “I’ve been thinking about 
something for a long time. The truth is, I’m hun- 
gry!” 

“Well, it’s coming out at last. 
chip off the old block!” 

“TI can’t deny that,” laughed Mr. Fendwick, “but 
this is a different feeling. Don’t think that I’m 
kicking about your cooking.” Both laughed at 
this, and Mrs. Fendwick waited for him to con- 
tinue. “It’s a different kind of hunger, Marie, 
something that reaches way down to the bottom 
of a fellow’s heart. It’s a hunger for something 
higher. It’s hard to express, but I guess that the 
only way to express it is that I’m hungry for God.” 

Mrs. Fendwick was becoming serious now. “How 
long have you been feeling this way, Fred?” she 
asked. 

“Quite a while, a month or more. What brought 
it on was this. One evening when our Industrial 
League was bowling, Paul Sales offered to treat 
some of us to sandwiches and beer. The only kind 
of sandwiches the bar had was in the line of meat. 
It just happened that this was Friday, so Nick 
Lauder and Joe Thompson and myself declined the 
sandwiches, saying that we didn’t eat meat on Fri- 
day. Paul wasn’t hurt in any way; he understood. 
However, later he asked us just why Catholics 
didn’t eat meat on Friday. Why? We had a hard 
time answering that question; all three of us to- 
gether couldn’t muster a decent reply. The result 
was that Paul wasn’t satisfied and neither were 
we.” 

Mr. Fendwick paused, but Mrs. Fendwick didn’t 
want to interrupt, so she remained silent. 

“Later in the evening as we were going out to 
our cars,” continued Mr. Fendwick, “Nick Lauder 
popped the question that all three of us were want- 
ing to ask. ‘Why is it that when we are asked a 
question about our Faith we have such a hard 
time to answer it? It seems to me that we ought 
to know more about our Faith than we do.’ Joe 
Thompson and I both agreed, but with that the 
matter was dropped.” 

“And you’re not satisfied with that, are you, 
Fred?” put in Mrs. Fendwick as her husband 
paused a moment. 

“No, Marie, that’s just the rub. There’s some- 
thing down in the bottom, on the inside, that longs 
to know more about our Religious Truths. It just 


Jimmy is a real 


seems as if my heart were longing for something 
higher.” 

“What do you plan to do about it? 
way mapped out that you can find what you are 
seeking?” asked Mrs. Fendwick in a sympathetic 
tone of voice. 

Without hesitation Mr. Fendwick turned the bur- 


Have you a 


den of answering back to his wife. “That’s just 
what I’ve been thinking so much about, but I 
haven’t settled it yet. What would you suggest?” 

“Me?” answered Mrs. Fendwick, somewhat sur- 
prised. “To be frank I’ve often felt that way too, 
Fred. It sometimes seemed that my heart ached 
for something higher, for God and to know more 
about Him. Then a solution came. Father Smith 
invited the members of the Mother’s Club at school 
to join a study group that he was organizing. The 
purpose of the group was to be a deeper study of 
our Religion. You remember, I told you about it 
at the time, and you seemed to be much in favor.” 

“Yes, I remember now; I’d almost forgotten.” 

“The study group has been a great help to me, 
and Father Smith has been a real friend in help- 
ing us mothers to solve our difficulties in matters 
of Religion. It has given me a deeper insight into 
the beauties of our Faith, and while it has in- 
creased that hunger for higher things it has shown 
me the road to them—a deeper knowledge and love 
of God. Why don’t you men form a group like 
that?” 

“That gives me an idea,” Mr. Fendwick said 
thoughtfully. “Of course we men do not have a 
great deal of time for reading and writing papers 
and that sort of thing. Then, too, I don’t like to 
be away from you and the children any more than 
necessary.” 

“That’s true,” replied his wife, “but, Fred, | 
think you could find time and still not hinder your 
work or our family gatherings. Why not talk it 
over with your friends and go to see Fr. Smith?” 

“T’ll do that, Marie, tomorrow if possible. But 
look, we’ve forgotten about the time. Eleven 
o’clock, and I have a big day ahead of me tomor- 
row, and I’m sure that you have too.” Smiling 
they arose from their easy chairs and prepared to 
retire. 

It was a busy day for Mr. Fendwick the next 
day. In fact it wasn’t until the fourth day that 
he was able to see Nick Lauder, an undertaker, and 
Joe Thompson, a tailor, again. Mr. Fendwick was 
surprised how interested they were when he told 
them about his plan for a study group. They had 
been thinking over the incident of the unanswered 
question, and felt the need for more instruction. 
However, they hadn’t thought about the study 
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group plan. Both of them were willing to try the 
idea, and decided to go to see Father Smith in a 
body the next Sunday evening. 

Sunday evening came, and shortly after eight 
o'clock three cars pulled up in front of the rectory. 
Mr. Lauder had arrived first, but the plan was to 
wait until all three were there and then go in to- 
gether. 

As they walked up to the front door of the rec- 
tory, they all seemed a bit timid. “You do the 
talking, Fred,” prompted Joe Thompson, as a last 
minute instruction before Mr. Fendwick rang the 
bell. 

The door opened. Father Bernard Smith, second 
assistant at St. Elizabeth’s, stood in the door way. 
Before Father Smith could find the button and 
turn on the light, Mr. Fendwick had ventured a, 
“Hello, Father.” 

The light flashed on. “Well, hello, Mr. Fend- 
wick,” greeted Father Smith, and,” looking closer, 
“Mr. Lauder and Mr. Thompson. Welcome, Come 
to see the Pastor, no doubt.” 

“No, Father,” smiled Mr. Thompson, “we’ve 
come to see you this time.” 

“Well, come right into the parlor here. Make 
yourselves at home.” Father Smith led them into 
the parlor just off to the right of the hallway. 
Taking their coats, he made a motion for them to 
take the easier chairs. Coming back from the other 
side of the room, Father Smith brought a box with 
him. “Nothing like a good cigar to liven the con- 
versation,” he said cheerfully as he passed the box 
of cigars around. 

“Father,” suddenly began Mr. Fendwick, “you'll 
probably never guess the reason for our coming, so 
we had better offer an explanation.” 

Father Smith lighted his cigar, and without say- 
ing anything waited for Mr. Fendwick to continue. 

“Father, we’ve come to ask your help. Mr. Laud- 
er, Mr. Thompson and myself have all been hungry 
for quite some time.” All smiled at the look on 
Father Smith’s face. “It sounds funny, I know,” 
continued Mr. Fenwick, “but here is what I mean.” 
Beginning with the incident at the bowling alley 
Mr. Fendwick told the Assistant just what they 
were seeking. 

After Mr. Fendwick had finished, Father Smith 
finally said: 

“The way you have described this ‘hunger’ re- 
minds me of the longing in the heart of St. Augus- 
tine. Though he died way back in 430 A.D., he must 
have felt very much like you do, for one time, when 
speaking to God, he said: ‘Thou hast created us as 
men yet given us the heart of a God.’ At another 


time he said: ‘Our hearts are restless, O Lord, 
until they rest in Thee.’ ” 

“That’s it,” eagerly voluntered Mr. Thompson; 
“that goes right to the root of the problem. But 
why is it that we have that feeling, why that long- 
ing for God?” 

“It’s only natural, Mr. Thompson,” replied Fa- 
ther Smith, shaking the ashes from his cigar. “A 
little child just born has an attraction for its moth- 
er. Why? No one can explain it other than to say 
that it’s something that God put into the heart of 
a child for the person who bore it. Also, the more 
the child realizes what its mother means to it, the 
greater that love and attraction. Let a child be 
away from its mother for a while—have any of 
your children been away from home over aight? 
What’s the result. The child becomes homesick, 
longs for its mother and father. That’s exactly the 
way it is in the spiritual life, too. Our soul comes 
directly from God. In Baptism His own divine life 
is infused into our soul. We become children of 
God. Is it any wonder then that we have a longing 
for God? We are His children, far away from our 
home, too, in exile. Our soul is homesick, longing 
to be with God in heaven.” 

“That certainly is a wonderful way to explain it, 
Father,” said Mr. Fendwick. “We can all under- 
stand it when you speak about our mother and 
homesickness. Many a time I’ve felt homesick. So 
I guess that the only way to solve our problem is 
to wait until we get to heaven.” 

“T can’t exactly agree with you there, Mr. Fend- 
wick,” Father Smith said firmly. Taking a look 
at his cigar stub, he continued: “It’s true that that 
longing for God will be entirely satisfied only when 
we get to heaven, but we can do much to fill that 
emptiness in our heart even here below.” 

“How’s that, Father?” asked Mr. Lauder inter- 
estedly. 

“What do we do when we get hungry, when our 
stomach feels empty? We eat, don’t we; give our 
stomach the food that it needs, meat, potatoes, 
vegetables? That’s what we must do for our soul 
when it feels hungry, give it food. Remember, 
Christ Himself said: ‘Not in bread alone does man 
live, but in every word that proceedeth from the 
mouth of God.’ The thing that you must do to fill 
that void in your soul, to satisfy that longing, is 
to learn more about our Faith, to fill your souls 
with this word that proceedeth from the mouth of 
God. 

“Usually the instruction of the ordinary Catholic 
in the things of religion is limited to the 10 minute 
sermon on Sunday. Am I right on that, or perhaps 
I’m misjudging others?” 
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“Afraid you’re too corect, Father,” ventured Mr. 
Lauder. 

“Well,” continued Father Smith, crushing his 
cigar in the ash tray at his side, “one sermon a 
week, and only ten minutes at that, really isn’t suf- 
ficient. Our Catholic people must get this word of 
God in other ways outside the sermon. How? 
Through Catholic periodicals, pamphlets and books. 
Don’t begin too heavy. Have at least one Catholic 
paper and one Catholic magazine in your home, and 
READ them. That’s the important thing, READ 
THEM.” Father Smith seemed very earnest as he 
emphasized those last words. Since no one object- 
ed, he continued. “Just now there are plenty of 
excellent Catholic pamphlets on the market. Start 
off with Father Lord’s fine pamphlets. I’m sure 
that you will enjoy them. He has a wonderful 
style, and they are written in an enjoyable way. 
At the same time you are drinking in real Catholic 
doctrine. Then later on you can attempt to digest 
more solid material. St. Augustine’s Confessions, 
perhaps. 

“That much for the reading of good Catholic 
literature. But, gentlemen, even this will not take 
away that spiritual hunger unless there is joined 
to it a deep spirit of prayer and frequent reception 
of the Sacraments. There you have it. Christ 
gave us the Sacraments that we might obtain just 
what we long for, union with Him, real life. Do 
you think this could solve your problem?” 

“Thanks, Father,” said Mr. Fendwick smiling, 
“your explanation had everything in it that we are 
looking for. There’s only one point left; it’s a 
mighty big one though. We are all three convinced 
that we should study and read more about our re- 
ligion, that we should strive to receive the Sacra- 
ments more often. There’s only one rub. When a 
fellow works alone, it’s awfully hard. It’s easy at 
first, but hard to persevere alone. If we could work 
together, we could all help each other.” 

Father Smith had a suspicion as to what was 
coming. Pretending not to have the slightest idea 
as to what was in Mr. Fendwick’s mind, the priest 
relaxed again in his chair. 

“We know that you are very busy, Father,” con- 
tinued Mr. Fendwick, “but we were wondering if 
you could help us out in any way?” 

“Well,” said Father Smith slowly, “just how do 
you mean?” 

“We were thinking that———well, say a study 
group would be the thing. Do you think you would 
have time for that much?” 

All three of the men were by this time intent on 
the priest’s reaction. Still Father Smith didn’t 
seem to be in a hurry to answer. “You know,” he 


said finally, “such a project means work—not go 


much for me as for you. Sometimes, too, it’s easy 
to begin a study group, but hard to keep it going 
and make it a success. Do you think you would 
have the time necessary to make it a success? 
Would you be willing to put up with failures at 
first ?” 

Silence settled over the group. The men were 
thinking. They hadn’t looked at it just that way 
before this moment. Mr. Lauder was the first to 
respond to the priest’s question. “Father, if our 
Faith is worth as much to us as we believe it is, 
then we ought to be willing to put some real effort 
into such a project. I, for one, am resolved to see 
it through.” 

“Count me in on that too,” Mr. Thompson said 
thoughtfully. 

“Right now business is most demanding,” Mr. 
Fendwick said, half to himself. “But I feel the 
same as Mr. Lauder. If it’s worth while being a 
Catholic, it’s worth while being a good one. It 
will take hard work, that’s true, but did we ever 
get anything in business without hard work. After 
all, Christ said: ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Father, I’m willing to do my part.” 

“To be frank with you I’ll have to admit that I, 
too, am busy. But gentlemen, when I see men who 
are willing to make sacrifices in order to learn 
more about their Faith and to become better Catho- 
lics, or, as it appeals more to me, to love God more, 
then I’m willing to burn the midnight oil if neces- 
sary to help. But we ought to have more than 
three for a study group. I’ll tell you what you do. 
During the week give the matter some more serious 
thought. Talk it over with some of your friends. 
Don’t push them in the least, but if they want to 
join you, all well and good. Eight to ten would be 
the ideal number; a few more wouldn’t be too 
much. Then decide about the time of meeting; 
I’ll try to take care of the place. Also I would like 
for you to choose the topics that you wish to study. 
Remember, it will be your project, your study 
group. I’ll do all I can to help.” 

“Gee, thanks, Father,” responded Mr. Fendwick 
quickly. ‘“We’ll do just as you say. But when shall 
we meet next? Would next Sunday night at 8:00 
P.M. be all right with you? I’m sure it will be O.K. 
with Mr. Lauder and Mr. Thompson, won't it fel- 
lows?” Both agreed and Father Smith put his ap- 
proval on the plan. Since the hour was already 
late, the men took their leave of Father Smith 
without much delay. 

As the men were walking back to their cars, Mr. 
Fendwick said: “You know, I feel as if I had just 
eaten a full meal.” 
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BROTHER MEINRAD HELPS 


I am sending on offering in 


thanksgiving for a wonderful favor 


that I have received from Dear 
Brother Meinrad and Blessed St. 
Benedict. My brother who is almost 


76 years old was knocked down and 
severely injured by an auto and we 
did not well ] 
asked St. Brother 
Meinrad to bring him through. He 
is well thanks to God 
these saints. LD. H. 


expect him to get 


Benedict and 
again, and 


(Calif.) 


Enclosed you will find an offering 


in thanksgiving for a very special 
favor obtained with Brother Mein- 
rad’s help. M. S. (Ind.) 


I made a novena to Brother Mein- 
rad each month for the safe delivery 


and good health of my baby and 


myself. Please publish the receipt 
of these favors in THE GRAIL. 
F. R. (Wis.) 


Please accept my offering in 
thanksgiving for favors received. 


M. C. S. (Calif.) 


My brother was in the Philippine 
when the war broke out on Decem 
ber 7 and at that time I turned t 
Brother 


have a Mass of thanksgiving offered 


Meinrad and promised to 


for his glorification if my brother 


would come home safe and sound 


Thanks be to God my 
answered. My 


prayers were 
brother, whom we 
had not seen for SIX years, Was 
finally given a hard earned furlough 


and spent two months with us. 


Please Mass for 


Meinrad’s cause in thanksgiving for 


offer a Brothe: 


a favor received. I promised publi 
cation. M. G. (Calif.) 
Please 


find enclosed money for a 


Mass of thanksgiving for several 


favors received through the inter 
cession of Brother Meinrad. 
M. D. (Ind.) 
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The Servant of God, Brother Meinrad 
Eugster, O.S.B., was a member of Maria 
Einsiedeln Abbey in Switzerland There he 
died in 1925 highly respected by his cor 
freres for his virtuous te H fo 
beatification has beer ntroduced at Rome 
and THE GRAII th choser gan fe 
bringing his cause t he edge < 
American Catholics A | ire of Brother 
Meinrad and a prayer for | car tatier 
may be procured by sending a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope to the Rev Jerome 
Palmer, O.S.B., St. Meinrad ndiana 


MONTHLY NOVENA 


15th to 23rd 


All who wish their petitions or in- 
tentions for, 
them into THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana before the 15th of the month. 
A Novena of Masses will be offered 


prayed please send 


each month for the glorification and 
canonization of Brother Meinrad and 


for all the intentions sent in. 


In order to make Brother Meinrad 
better known a booklet of stamps to 
be used on envelopes and packages 
can be obtained for ten cents from 
THE GRAIL, ST. MEINRAD, 
INDIANA. 


yr enclosed is in thanks- 


a favor 


received through 


Brother Meinrad V. S. (Ind.) 


Thanks to Brother Meinrad for re 
ef from a severe spell of indiges- 
tio! J. G. M. (Ohio) 
In thanksgiving for the favors | 
have received through the inter 
cession of Brother Meinrad I am en 
closing an offering for the cause of 
the Servant of God W. K. (Ind.) 
Enclosed find offering for a very 
pecial favor obtained. I promised 
publication if my favor was granted 
L. T. B. (Ind.) 
Enclosed please find—for Masses 
n Thanksgiving for favors received 
by praying to Brother Meinrad, 


and the Blessed Virgin. 


A. M. B. (Ind.) 


St. Benedict, 


About five weeks ago I had a very 


evere attack of food poisoning, 

hich left the nerve in the left side 
of my face partly paralyzed. My 
face was all out of shape, the 
mouth being drawn to one side, but 


thanks to the help of Brother Mein 


rad, it is all right now. 
M. L. C. (Calif.) 
Enclosed is an offering I promised 


Meinrad for our boy out 


f school if he would get some em- 
ployment He vas called to work 
the day after school let out. 

L. S. (Wis.) 
| promis« Brother Meinrad an 


husband would quit 
and treat his family better. 
answered in a won- 


N. N. 


My prayers were 


Mass said for the 


Brother 


Please have a 


glorification of Meinrad, 
This is in 
? 


favors received. I promised to have 


thanksgiving for many 


them published in the magazine. 


J. F. (Tex.) 




















Number THREE 


UMP STORIES 


After much delay NUMBER THREE is ready. 
Don’t miss this new set of fascinating stories by 
Quentin Morrow Phillip and illustrated by Lewis 


Hellwig. 


Copies of No. One and No. Two are still 
available. Send one dollar for the set of five 


as they appear. 


THE GRAIL Office 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 








Please send us your complete 


— 


address with new Zone number. 


BOOKS FOR YOUTH 


MARY FABYAN 
WINDEATT’S 


HERO OF THE HILLS $1.75 





The story of St. Benedict and the founding 
of the Monastery of Monte Cassino that has 
recently been destroyed after fourteen centuries 


of glorious history. 


MY NAME IS THOMAS $1.00 





Young St. Thomas Aquinas also lived at 
Monte Cassino where his uncle was the Abbot. 
He was kidnapped and imprisoned, but he 


escaped to become a Dominican. 


LAD OF LIMA $1.75 


Blessed Martin de Porres lived near our own 
country in Lima, Peru. The little colored Saint 
will steal your heart away in this delightful 


story 


SAINTS IN THE SKY $1.25 





She saw Saints in the sky. The things that 
seem wonderful to us were every-day events 


to St. Catherine of Sienna. 


ANGEL OF THE ANDES $1.50 





A friend of Blessed Martin's and another 


South American neighbor is St. Rose of Lima. 


SING JOYFULLY 





A book of poems. 














